3s, Qa. FOR EACH LIMERICK WINNER. 


There was. a young girl 
of Park Lane 

Who remarked as she 
drove to the train, 

“Ere to town I return 

I’m determined to learn 


re ce insuranc Cy = | E F KI od e _ Big Prizes tor last lines, 


Enns ee ae eee See inside. 
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Never out of Season! 
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“No Better ‘Food. i 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, ‘P.RS.B., ete, 


WITH FIVE OF THESE 
AND A KODAK ~~ 


-you can bring back 


SIXTY PICTURES 


of your Summer Holiday. 


PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A KODAK 
PRESENTS NO DIFFICULTIES WHATEVER 


You put the Film in the Kodak 
in broad daylight. You Develop 
the Pictures in daylight. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


Let us send you the There is no necessity for technical knowledge or 
new KODAK BOOK. experience. You can start now. With every Kodak 
we give a Manual explaining exactly what you have 
to do, and eve1 the novice can command success. You can buy Kodaks 
from 5/- to £3. Complete Outfits from £1 1/-, : 


KODAK LTD., 57-61 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E. c. 


90 Belk Mereeks Tévenpest PON Bashepsn Spent, Charon 59 B ton Roal, S.W. 60 Cheaps! ve, jackals 
Bteeet, W. 171. cian goatee ii wand, London WG) ‘tad all Dealers 


| have erat tasted’ Coven that & ke so well” 


—Sir OHAS: CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 


ae Be-Presidant of the Royal College of Burgeons, Ireland, ; 
viagra eee peta tories ce he eden ait a a , , 
"ee 7 , : ' e ; : J, = 
ky Bey gee, te sO oe a ea, 9 C—O 
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BLANCHARD S FILL of Apiol and Steel 
thousands of cqatetul lettere have, oe pe raved 


eminent | oc 
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ae Better than Cod Liver (jj 
. z Very from NERVOUS ond Real Devonshire Crean is edhe 
aH Ce Bb ever «[aRIOOORES— Sry ‘man eet Nervous a ee ee —apensd ei¥6 mo preses aie ose 
ail foreign tie * Yaricocele, ry , most-efficacious substi’. ed 
Je Booklet, tree.— Little's, March St¥80%, | should send for : ae oil; invaluable for «!,:! 


catalogue |" easTs HAMB—Do Jou want to know the Sent sealed, post : gb, tad; 1! 2 4 ‘ 
1 ea eee we ween Watkine, Word's abe ore He A Aa with theif _L2lb,, €s. 4d.,free.. Suppliei. © tints 
P). Kew Mon. a free bY mq Cc. Atneg e , thé Countesses Cadocan, Satin id 

LADIBE should send, 14. stamp foe ; a Bae j ¢ , Dundonald, ciuil!. , 

grate PILLS for tabs, Cag most eles, : " ‘youn : ficld, etc., by 

tive remedy ever compou' .— . Mart: rage : Astro Sd BS . = 

Chemists. 34 Dalston Lane, London. 1/85 ; siologe Reve tree gee on aga o mention Mrs. CONYERS, 

ORT cerende) i dn Longtons Stall. | Sill, London : exmiloyment soply 2 Abdoraats Street, Landon BRIDESTOW 8.0., DEVOSHRé. 


HEADACHE cure | 
| 1m 4 MINTER. ; 


KEATING Sy 
OWDER 
ee tae | 
FLEAS BUGS FLIES HL Ay | ite ) bl 
‘ ; bili Bi du Th comm.” ao” “at's PEEK. FREANS — WHO mani 
BE€F TEA ee | tl ame ge ae rere PAT = A- CAKE 


maa : ; , : aon PURT 
‘A Breaktast Cup for a 1d.‘ bathe: @ GUARANTE 


{tne NEW CURRANT BISCUIT, 


NI 


> OO Ato Rio atte aio Bo Ao BY 


—< secured——the approval of the public more than three 
score years ago. Today that same feature is. dieectly responsible for .. 
a popularity «unrivalled by any other whisky in the. world. Upon that 
‘sattie quality YOUR patronage is now invited, 
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- flavour characteristic of Dewar’s, and of Dewar’s: alone. The 
maturity of “ White Label” is -produced by the natural process of age 
development. Not only age, but the charm, quality, and’ flavour, 
acknowledged by all competent judges, justify you in selecting 
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ANOTHER RECORD ! 


 — 


“Pearson's Weekly” Still Ahead. 


Tas prizes for winners in Limerick contests 
are still being awarded The 


vious hig eum paid to any com 
Pr Se. 84. paid by Pearson's), and this week we have 
broken our own 


0d. From this £50 is deducted as consola- 
tion gifte, and the balance of £911 12s. Od. is awarded in 


There was a young lady who said, 
“Pm a Lancashire lass born and bred; 


The following have each received £291 Ss. 2d. : 
Miss G. BE. Brace, 257 East Park Road, Leicester. 
For I'm bossed by my cook now instead.” 
Mr, RB. Wellwood, Lossiemouth, Elgin, N.B. 
Where my birth wasn't flung at my head.” 
Mr. W. Solomon, 136 Melbourne Grove, East Dulwich, 
S.E. 
Where women don’t ‘dye’ till they're dead.” 
Mrs. J. Mullen, 335 Ravenbill Road, Belfast. 
Still with light foot the footlights I tread.” 
Mr. F. Mille, Rosemary, Fosse South, Leicester. 
But she spins on her pins now, snstead.” 
Mr. C. Mounteney, Icklesham, 8.0., Sussex. 
But she winked through the tears that she shed /” 
Mr. W. H. Haughton, 2 Dorset Road, Coventry, and 
Mr. C. Dilks, 47a Thurlby Road, W. Norwood, 8.E. 
For a Limerick madman I've wed.” 


Mrs. Reader, Westgate End House, Wakefield, Yorks. 
L fe is warped unless love spins the thread.” 


Mrs. H. Butler, 23 ial Terrace, Grove Lane, Hands- This is the young Park Leas lady riding 


worth. 
Life is warped, and I've quite lost the thread.” 


A WORD FROM A WINNER. 


“Tam following letter bas reached us from a winner in 
a recent Limerick competition : 
66 Osbourne Road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Deak Mr. Eprror,—In acknowledging the receipt of 
the cheque sent me as one of the winners in the Cricket 
Limerick Competition (which I do on the formal receipt 
enclosed), I wish to thank you—by whoee means I have 
gained this colossal prize—for the enterprise which 
induced you to undertake and to work this novel com- 
petition, and for the honesty which you have exhibited 
ee allotted to me by the 
ju 

When I entered for the competition I must say I was 
rather dubious as to whether it would be conducted in 
atrict or not. In spite of the high opinion I 
held of English journalists and of yourselves in par- 
ticular, 1 was afraid that by some mysterious means, 
either in the selection of attempte or in the awarding of 
prizes, real winners would be by, and others, 

ple who were known to the proprietors or 
People w’ eee for them, b ccepeibating 
articles or ng them to dispose papers, 
would be preferred before them. - 

I didn’t actually believe this; but I was not by any 
teans satisfied. Friends to whom I spoke of my 
attempts shook their heads und said “I was fool to 
trust proprietors of Pearson's or any other paper— 
they would be sure to cheat me.”. I-indignantly denied 
it and refuted it; but still I had my doubts. 

_ Now the doubts are dissipated, the honour of English 
Journaliem is vindicated, and a welcome prize obtained. 

And, in conclusion, I wish to say—and you may use 
this in any way you like—that I don’t know you at all, 
Nor anyone in your ee either directly or 
indirectly, that [ am entirely unknown to you, that I 
have never sent you an article, nor helped you in any 
way whatever. In short, I am a rank outsider, just like 
anyone else amongst the 30,000 other competitors who 


entered along with me; and if anyone doubts your 
aairness after this, send him along to me. Again 


4) 


inking you, - I am, 
: Yours ern 
HAROLD HARTT. 


. , Taansursdr0n at 
- Boog Bates, 


A considerable amount of ingenuity was exercised by 
competitors in composing their lines, and the task of 
adjudication was by no means an easy one. Most com- 
petitors were gui in their line of thought by the 


net the young Lancasbire lass, which was published 


the same time as the unfinished Limerick. This 

pieracs showed a handsomely-dressed young ey Sey: 

i ing of the time wins one was ina reges rs 
r surroundings im ity, 

pony prompted the line: oF She eeted through the 

t she shed!” implying, of course, that her 

wish was not a genuine one. Again, 

learly indicates ber feelings were unkind; 

to the time when she Solaris cotton 


ite a large number of competitors forwarded a 


° 


the rest in their treatment to enable the 
to decide which were entitled to a share of the 


to the train. 


WINNERS OF CONSOLATION GIFTS IN 
LIMERICK COMPETITION. 


Mr. R. B. Barclay, 1 Connaught Avenue, Plymouth. 

Miss K. Holman, 2 West Houses, Cullercoats, Northumberland, 

Miss A. I. Murly, 58 Sheen Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

Mr. E. Ames, Junior Cariton Club, Pall Mall. 

Mr. C. Watts, 40 Oxford Street, Wolverton, Bucks. 

Mr. H. R. Wansbrough, Solicitor, Bristol. 

Mr. P. H. T. Lewis, 66 Ynysgau Street, Merthyr Tydvil. 

Mr. O. 8. Pennington, 71 Brookdale Road, Liverpool. 

Miss A. Clegg, 18 Heights Lane, Rochdale, Lancs. 

Mr. G. Nicholson, 97 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 

Mr. A. A. Drake, 51 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

Mr. C. Burton, 22 Brunswick Road, Liverpool. 

Mr. F. A. Kent, 31 Acacia Road, Norbury, 8.W. 

Miss Knowles, 40 Victoria Crescent, West, Barnsley, Yorks. 

Mr. J. Taylor, 21 Bromley Street, Pendicton, Manchester. 

Mrs. F. Tgglesden, 194 Victoria Road, Old Charlton, Kent. 

Mrs. G. B. Harris, 37 Fountain Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

Mr. R. A. Mackinnon, School House, Loanhead, Midlothian. 

Mr. H. Lappage, 20th Hussars, Shornciiffe. 

Mrs. E. A. Jutsum, 18 South Street, South Molton. 

Mr. 3 . J. Shepherd, “‘ Lianvorda,” Bunnemede Road, Egham, 
urrey. 

Mr. F. P. V. Lean, Carlton Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

Mr. J. M. Macpi, 69 Erlanger Road, New Cross, 8.E. 

Mr. G. Walker, 18 Orleans Road, Twickenham. 

Mr. wi, McAdam, Sandringham Terrace, Port Bannatyne, Bute, 


Mr. C. Martin, 151 Langda'e Road, Thornton Heath. 

Miss N. Price, 13 Vicarage Road, Smethwick. 

Miss E. Lord, 7 Entwisle Road, Rochdale, Lancs. 

Miss F. M. Freeland, St. John’s House, East Street, Herne Bay. 

Mr. H. Tosh, Mount Oriel, Newtownbreda, Belfast. 

Mr. J. Napier, 10 Hotepur Street, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

Mr. W. O. Morgan, Panteg Farm, Llangunnock, near Carmarthen. 

Mr, H. W. Sabine, 8 Barnard Road, Claughton, Birkenhead, 

Mr. F. T. Veale, 149 New Hall Street, Burniey, Lancs. 

Miss U. Gwiitim, 2 Peny!an Road, Cardiff. i 

Migs N. Vhillips, 116 Liverpool Road, Burslem, Staffs. 

Mr. H. P. Hopkins, Ctive Villa, Market Drayton, Salop. 

Mr. W. N. Knight, Highfield, Colne. 

Mrs. L. Piliott, 2 Willoughby Road, Langley, Bucks. 

Mr. J. Macnaughton, 3 Wester Coates Terrace, Edinburzh. 

Miss M. Clement, 156 Richmond Road, Montpclier. Bristol. 

Mr. W. Henry, 93 Springficld Road, Northflect, Kent. 

Mr. A. Miller, 115 Mulberry Street, Liverpool. 

me. I. Winn, “Electric Lodge,” Millfiekls Road, Lower 
apton. 

Me. Contec Kernahan, Savago Club, Adelphi Terrace, London, 

JL Fl'erby, 9 Cockburn Street, Dingle, Liverpool. 

Mr: Douzins Sinden, 32 Addison Mansions, Biythe Road, W. 
‘ensington. 
_ Wright, jun., Gaicty Theatre, Aldwych, London, W.C. 

Me Fi eenthe Windlesham, Surrey." 

r. W. G. Burner, 16 Roland Grove, Roland Road, Handsworth, 
Birminghaw. 
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Sea ted te ae th wae'not omy ee 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST 


Below you will find the first four lines of this week's 
limerick. We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of 
your ability. When you have done this, fill in your aame 
and space provided, cut out the eatry 

tal order for aad place 


it in an envelope ** Pearson's 
Weekly,” Henrietta Street, Loadoa, W.C. Mark your 
envelope ‘ Motor” in the top left-hand corner. Closieg 


Ltd., aad should be crossed ‘'& Co.” All attempts 
must be forwarded on the priated entry forms or they will 
be disqualified. 

Three-fourths of the amount received will be divided 
amongst the ten competitors whose attempts are con- 
sidered by the adjudicator to be the best, and one-fourth 
will be awarded in cash consolation gifts. 

The method of deciding the contest is a novel one. 
The ten winning attempts will be selected by 

Mr. LOUIS TRACY, 
the famous novelist, who will be assisted by a committee 
of competent judges. 

The Editor will accept a0 responsibility in regard to 
the loss or destruction of any attempt submitted. 


LIMERICK Ne. 


Then, if the tide suits, you shall see perhaps half a 
dozen (rarely more) dilapidated wrecks of humanity, 
busily at work scraping the surface of the sand, left 
bare by the retreating waters, with pieces of old 
hoop-iron. They are searching for buried “treasure,” 
in the shape of odd pence and halfpence that have 
been dropped during the previous day by the crowds 
of holiday-makers, with which these self-same sands 
are then covered. 

These coins sink into the dry, fino sand and dj 
appear, and to search for them then would be li 
looking for the proverbial needle in a haystack. But 
by-and-by up comes the tide, wetting and levelling 

e entire expanse. Then, when it retires once more, 
all the sandpiper has to do is to scrape carefully 
over it, while it is yet damp, with his bit of rusty 
hoop-iron. 

A copper harvest of greater or less extent is certain 
to reward his efforts, for he selects his “pitcheg” 
with knowledge, ecraping first of all the places w 
the nigger and pierrot troupes perform during the 
day-time, and afterwards the most frequented areas 


of the beach, the spots where the chairs are clusteréd | 


thickest. 

“No,” said one of the fraternity. on being questioned, 
“T ain’t never found no pic T’ve picked up silver 
though occasionally, and J allers manages a shilling’s 
worth o' coppers—sometimes two—of a summer 
morning.” - 

“Why are we called sandpipers? Garn! Who’. 
yer gittin’ at?” 

“Wot’s that? You really don’t know. Well, you 
are green. Why, coz we pipes (whistles) to one 
another when we ’as a find, o’ course.” 


ee 9 pe 


Mrs. Peacez: “My husband and I never dispute 
before the ghildren.. We always send them out when 
a quarrel seems imminent.” 

Sharp: “Ah, I've often wondered why they're 
so much in the street.’ 


“"~ 


One Pexny, 


Excerrp at 


£51 3s. 2p. FOR EACH WINNER, 


| ae ‘er visitors, who 

Ine Catton’s aversion was the summer visitors, w 
poectenned inte tho isle village of Marstown, and occupied 
their time with angling, tennis, and cycling slowly along 


Titesting his 


attire more comfortable than — the iz 

ciseness and cleanliness of the occasional 

summer i and he upon 

them with the distrust a co ly entertains for 

— and an from the cities. . 
Oe eae ies ear 31 Saimer evenings, nae 

was nw ? e 9 os 

busy t his flowers, which the visitors 

admired, ar which no one but himself his ter 

were allowed he 


treated: his famil: with stzict impartiality; but when his 
wife, for ‘whose pleasure he had learned to cultivate the 
: flowers, was taken to her lo : 

him back to t! 


as to be found, and for 


s 
p 


pee evra obscured the view. Re 
' Suddenly he started forward-with an angry growl, his 
fists of rage shook 


his burly frame. 
a: Heavens!” he gasped; “It’s true.” 
A girl, as fair and tender a flower as any he had ever 
in his garden, was hing, and beside her, 
with his hand clasping hers, ed a tall, handsome ar] 
who Jim immediately recognised as one of the ted 
visitore, and the girl was—his daughter. 


and he saw her face flush with a 


had seized the 


[aetreree i 
er lover hesitated. His face was 
me om re a 
the savage joy of a practised athlete confident o 
andthen . . ._ stepped back. 
“T came specially to eee you, Mr.——” 
Jim’s face armed livid again. “Don’t ‘Mister’ me,” he 
roared, “but go, afore you regret Ai 
The youth smiled. With one of his ol college tricks he 
could have sent the old man headlong into the ditch, and 
he knew it. But he didn’t try. Instead, he held out the 
hand of-reconciliation; “I came as a gentleman,” he com- 
menced—and finished. He caught Mary's pathetic glance 


le, and he shook 
nt with 
his powers 


a time; but when, in sob-broken voice, she confessed her 


for ever. 

A few months later he noticed a change in her manner; 
the tears were still very near, and the sadness of her 
exivesion seemed ineffacable, but the listless despondency 
had gone. Her face flushed with excitement, and the evident 
desire to anticipate his wants gave him the impression she 
had forgotten; but, had he seen her passionately clasping 
the youngest child to her breast, and nightly sobbing er: 
self to sleep, he would have known differently. 

true knowledge came too late. He returned home 
hora the children serving, and be rm oo; — 
groups rly discussing the fact that 
en rrtatcaal alt cay, sak nen bok 6% ae bed 
gone. There was a note, begging forgiveness, and that 


was all. 
He spelt through it with difficulty, and quieted the 
children « babe an raged shook — biter e plies then, 
ou truth with a 
Seek ee tates Das, inter on, be tnquured weenie 
to his pedro ke a drunken man, 


revenge 
® 


swore to be 
@ e e e 


Two years passed. The summer visitors came and went 


* Better than the Best” is what you will say when you see the Bank Holiday Number 


d when he least apie 
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E 
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of bleached, fieshless bones 
no tales, and brought the inevitable “ Accidental 


he sounds came more cautiously, but gradually nearer, 

steam a man appeared. - 

»” he said, ana Jim chuckled. 
‘The man stopped and gazed at him curiously. 

you not » father?” questioned. 

La, ben of any: i traitor was = 
H using as a scoop, he 

vere bliclering rain of boiling brine, a 
man tarned, an retraci is st is- 

a into the bank of fous pce itl 


| 
te 
x 
Free 
i H 
i} 
B 


j 
E 
H 
eI 


lished. ; 
of exultation passed through him, 
and then—he heard his felibe-workett cries, and he could 


up his hat and coat, he raced for the D CO! a 

Utter exhaustion ia tank cuumpaliod Sioa be choy hin heal 
jong ees, ant cover of an overhanging hedge, he 
lay every sense » panting for breath. The still- 


his nervous dread. Con- 


he travelled mile after mile at a rapid 
as the fears of capture grew less, he 


bo nee eres 


He shuddered; the bleached accusing fingers 
took form amongst the over! in f 
trees, and screamed aloud perro pm Soy = — 


and fearfully shrill, startled him, and he sought 
nel; 
a 


once 
Da: break found him han round the outskirts of the 
ye laratnely made corapeome Uy the 


and 

then—the fearful end. A i offered 

a, = for the whole of the Pepa 
| 


Night came with its shadows and f > tri 
sien” tk ae ne ar oe 


é them, and, mad 
despair, dashed from the shop into the country again. 


om 


om ~ = * 


For two more days he wan aimfeasly about, 

the brand he bore v eeiehned hike atid aktae naar 
he lost whatever little couniige renal. He would end 
it. He became careless and in nt to-hie fate, Graduai'y 
his footateps turned in the direction of the village} he was 
Tefal org as ome been eased tly “ 
gh a a 

o an ire to s 

his chon, again, to them in-his arms, ret 


unrestrained and unfettexed, d hin) 
to resist it he entered the:wends and Waited 


f 
f 
t 


é eid by wet, ‘batied in a hitter 
rever passed unheeded him. village chur. 
ie, og Ee cod with a ilgk of utile! he Grew iis 


os her who lay sleeping under the shadow of ite walls. 
aagyierany, py overwhelmed him, and for the first tine 
that Mary—his wife—had betcre, 

, Then when the twilight deepened 
into shadows Jim Callon, the mi , set out stolidls to 
i later he lifted the latch of the cottace 


Baas 
|. The children were either out or in hed, 
and he was thankful for it; he wanted time to brace him. 


’ 


td 

on me nad ; the stairs with a terror-sticken, 
. Someone was descending, and a moment later stood lic- 
fore him—it was his ter— é 

“ Father!” , and, crossing the room, flung 
her arms round neck with a sob of joy. Jim's brain 
whirled. H her aside and stood gazing at her 
hand with a horrible twitching of the features. Something 
on her finger fascinated him, that—a wedding ring. 

She ran upstairs, and Jim sank down with a groan of 


he d, “and me his murderer! (h, 
Noe that!” 


laintive cry aroused him and he looked up. Mary 
had returned, and with blushing cheeks was proudly holi- 


a baby for his inspection. S 
"He called him ‘Jim,’ after you, dad,” she said, “he- 


th 
and he recoiled with terror as a man entered, a handsome 
re fellow who kissed the baby, and clasped Mary to 
i there was no mistaking. Then, turn- 


Pali td offer you the ri ht,” he paid ee _ 

r m ” a touc the 
; ing it. “hen ‘dropping his jocular 
earnestly: “Let by-gones be by- 
down to the works the other 


ing brine over me; hurrying out of the way, I upset 
a bamow into the pans, and f 0 ths plakiiche 
— m about a bit. But won't you shake hand, 


Jim gazed at the outstretched hand with eyes half- 
blinded with tears. 

“You—know—all, and want it!” he said. 
at Mary; 


+r now. 

And Jim, with the brand of Cain lifted from his brow, 
grasped the hand, 
room. Outside, in the sadly-ne; n, Y 
his head, and with a voice broken by emotion thanked God 
he was not a murderer. 


He: “You're ing your hat ruined.” 
She: “Well, it's an old hat, and I do hate to wet 
my new umbrella.” . 
eo 9 eee 
_ Curate (addressing congregation at a social met 
ing): “My dear friends, I will not call you ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen,’ since I know you too wal.” 


— fa ——— 


THE ART CRITICS. 
Oup Jomx and his wife gave themselves a creat 


treat when they came from the country to see the 
peters at the Academy. Both having little or 1 
edge of art, they began to criticise the pictur’. 


“Look at that, Maria,” said John; “there's life; 
rele nature; just look at that wonderful txt 
skin! 

a leopard skin, John,” corrected hig more previse 


“Oh, in course ¥t is—a leopard skin. Ah, and 
d’ye see that wonderful road in the next pirter 
windin’ in and out o’ t’ valley? It’s real, that 1s - 
ma Why cha, it ain't a road, it's a ri 

ohn, n’t a it’s a river, 
noodle {* : 

“Well, we'll call it a river if you like, old woman, 
Oh, and just look at that windmill there, stand 
out so bold i id 


you al 


against the sky—see it? . 
ain’t a windmill at all, John, it’s a Hind<o 


or 
“Took ‘ere, Maria,” said the old gentleman snap 
ishly,- “are you criticising the picter or am 1? 


‘old - or go away, woman, and find & 
picter for Jousselt 1” : " ‘ 


EARSON'S.. 


of, 


f 


of Celebrities. 


he Rev. 
HORSLEY, so well- 
Raown by hie work 
connection with 


gen 
I have ever believed in luck, or 


I vo not think ] 
chance, or fate. I do not state this as to my credit, 


but simply as a matter of fact. Lord Lytton wrote: 
“On guides Conscience—in Heaven watches 
God. And Destiny is the phantom we invite to silence 
uperatition (in your 
a the word) is 
the worship eeems to 
me not even up - 
ignity or reality 
of Be ow My 
Miss EVA MOORE, the charming actress who 
bas scored such a brilliant success in John 
Glagde’s Honour at the St. James's Theatre. 
umbrellas, and have may in my house—in fact, 
hopeless in this respect. But I do think I have a 
fairly lucky number—it’s 9. I was married on @ 
19th of @ year with a 9 in it, and have played in 
first-nights 
which felf on 8 
9th and on a 
Friday. 
Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED, the distinguished 
novelist. 

_I reatty do not know what to say about supersti- 
tions. In the Australian Bush, where I was brought 
stitions, but I hardly think that those I imbi 
from them would be interesting to the British public, 
and they are certainly not supseable to English life— 
such as the belief, which I held firmly, that a praying- 
a preyed in my presence, ant that dire misfortune 
would follow the drinking of water from a certain 
bunyip-haunted waterhole. 

In regard to every-day auguries, I may say that I 
any baleful result, and that, for me, Friday has 
eoally, proved a fortunate day. I have an idea also 
that is to me 
rather fateful _ Pures 


the “one—to dethrone the other.” Luck, of which 
the 
I HAVE no superstitions. I whistle in theatres, open 
m 
many successful 
: og ie 
up, the blacks were the only people who had super- 
mantis would assuredly brin fortune, if it 
have frequently been one of thirteen at dinner without 
number, but this is 


probably coincidence 
or fancy. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, L.C.C., who, 
despite innumerable triumphs, has had his 
share of bad lucK as a theatrical manager. 

Owing to circumstances over which I have no con- 
trol the last of my superstitions has disappeared with 
the advent of John Glayde’s Honour. This play wes 
produced on a Friday (generally supposed to an 
unlucky day), and 

the 100th 


re 
formance took ‘ Z. Lev G 
placeon a Friday. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON F.R.S.E., whose 
voluminous writings on health and Kindred 
subjecteare so widely read and appreciated. 

, I Have absolutely no superstitious beliefs whatever 

in omens or so-called signs and prognostications. 

1 A man’s luck or ill lak is certainly neither 

determined by supernatural agencies nor is he warned 

(as far as my experience of life goes) of either catas- 


+ on or 


luel byany mys- 

terious “ news. 

agenoy ” 2 a 

uperna 

kinds — 

Mile. DONALDA, the young Canadian singer 
who recently made a great success in 
Covent Garden Opera. 

a Drsiite the shortness of my career, it has not been 

evoid of interesting events, but, at the same time, I 

Cannot say that there has been any coincidence in the 


A powerful 


ac 


.and all will come right” probably exists, but I feel 
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days or dates on which they 
ve 


ncn 

tions fn pees that I 
possess, I can only think of 
one. When I was quite 
young I overheard a conver- 
sation, in the course of which 
ers said: “If 


the pros of escaping 
aah me anxiooale 


adopt the suggestion, and 


Canon, even when I found out later on that the ex- 


pression was a figurative one and merely meant that 
one would. have good luck, I found the latter idea 
fy as interesting as the first, and have since cheer- 


con- 
tinued this 
innocent Je pes lauMae— LFreees 


habit. ee 


ee 


Mr. PLOWDEN, the famous Metropolitan 
magistrate. 
I Have no sunerstitions. I believe in luck with a 


faith which, 00 Abe hte lOpr}s. 


far. has not met 


with the reward 

it deserves, 

Mr, PAUL A. RUBENS, the brilliant composer 
and librettist of Miss Hosk of Holland, and 
composer of many other delightful musical 

. Smear 
HAVE very few superstitions of the “ladder” and 

“13” sort. _ ‘The only maxim I have which approaches 

& superstition is that “if you worry long enough over 

8 trouble all goes well with you.” 

I think that the person who says, “Don’t worry 


sure that in my own case worry has gained me the 
reward I have desired, namely, the solation of my 
difficulties. When I have not worried over a thing 
and treated it in a light-hearted manner, my troubles 
have always been doubled. 

When I have been more than usually worried over 
someone who has been rehearsing a part in one of my 
plays, he or she has nearly always turned out a 
great success; of course, I am talking of a “ princi- 
pal,” and not of a “super”-stition. I am afraid I 


have made a P a | 


pun, and pun- 

ning perbaps is 

my only other 

superstition. 

Mr. S. F. EDGE, famous first as a racing 
cyclist, and next as a champion motorist. 

I am sorry to say I cannot call to mind any parti- 
cular omen3, nor have I, so far as I am aware, any 
lucky or unlucky day, number, or date. 

There are certain times when one undertakes im- 
portant matters that one terms a lucky day, when 
as seem impossible to go wrong. 

I have noticed this at times, and if ever I find a 
lucky day, when 
one makes a mis- 
takeand yet things 
turn out all right, 
I always presume 
upon it, and take 
full advantage of 
the lucky day. 


Miss MARJORIE BOWEN, the brilliant young 
writer of the ‘Viper of Milan,” the suc- 
cess of which bids fair to be rivalled by 
that of her new book, the “ Glen o° Weep- 
ing.” which throws a new light on the 
MasseacreofGiencoe, and the actors therein, 

I am afraid I have not much of interest. to relate. 
I certainly could not sleep in a haunted house, ror 
should I care to cross a churchyard at night, so I 
suppose I am_ superstitious. But, frankly, I have 
not thought about it much, though I have always 
avoided walking under, a ladder and seeing the new 
moon through glass. 

I have never noticed whether the observance of this 
has made any difference—but, then, I am generally 
what is known as “a lucky person,” I think. 

I certainly do believe that it is unlucky to break 
a looking-glass ; I do not know of any lucky day or 
fortunate object or number, but I do share the com- 
mon belief of art students that the plaster death 
mask of the girl found drowned in the Seine about 
ten years ago is, despite its beauty, a very unlucky 
object to have. in the house—it would certainly take 
a great deal to make 
me have one about 
me, so I sup 
after all, I have a 
pet superstition. 


rea Pras : Boe WEAR 


Kathing [ents 
Kobbers. se 


Be Careful of Your Valuables when You Take a Dip. 


At many seaside resorts during the season there is 
a species of robbery carried on, about which few save 
the luckless ones know anything. The thick clusters 
of bathing tents and machines on the beach afford very 
fruitful and easy fields for siete sagered gentry. 

A clever gang, who “ worked ’’? the South Coast some 
years ago, are said to have made as much as £200 in a 
single season. From a convenient position they 
watched families coming to bathe, carefully noting 
those who, by their dress, promised the best haul. 
Then, having donned bathing suits, the thieves dived 
from a boat into the water. 

Watching their opportunity, they quickly emerged 
from the sea, and without hesitation made straight 
for the tents they had noted. If by chance a tent was 
occupied they affected surprise, profusely apologised, 
and left; but if not, they very quickly helped them- 
selves to all of value, and decamped. 

On several occasions attempts were made to capture 
them, but without success. They never stayed more 
than ono day at a place ; their bogus bathing suits con- 
tained numerous slits, into which coins, jewellery, and 
so on, were separately thrust, and boats were in readi- 
ness to receive the booty. 

The scheme finally collapsed, owing to one of the 
members of the gang being seized with a severe attack 
of the cramp on his way to the boat. A well-disposed 
person went to his assistance, and brought him back 
to land, with the result that a police inspector who 
happened to be on the spot made the discovery, which 
brought hard labour to the captured thief and the 
break-up of the gang. 


SILVER WATCHES UNDER SAND CASTLES. 


A French scoundrel, who was captured last year, 
had a more ingenious method of hiding his ill-gotten 
gains. He employed two children to build various 
sand castles, under which he stored his day’s takings, 
to be removed when convenient. It was all owing to 
a clumsy and short-sighted old gentleman, who, “acci- 
dentally” kicking a towering sand castle over, ex- 
posed to view two silver watches, that tho fraud was 
discovered. The “old gentleman” was a well-known 
private detective ! 

In another case it was a poor, stationary “blind ’’ 
man who received all that his associates could lay 
their hands on. Such measures were sppereaty 
deemed necessary, owing to the precautions taken, and 
the searches often instituted to trap the thieves. 

It must, however, be said that nowadays such crimes 
are less marked at British resorts than on the Con- 
tinent. But to prove that the rogues bring great 
ingenuity into their schemes this instanco can be cited. 

At a small Welsh watering place last year one of 
these gentry, when a high wind was blowing, con- 
trived to cut the ropes of wealthy residents’ tents. 
Then, proffering his aid to set them up again, he 
managed during the subsequent confusion to “annex ”’ 
pocket-books containing valuable securities, and get 
clear away. 


STARTING A FIERCE QUARREL. 


Among other successful ruses may be mentioned that 
of the bather who is suddenly taken ill, and, being 
removed temporarily to the tent of some gentleman or 
other—usually a doctor, if one is present—secures any- 
thing of value when left to himself, and then decamps ; 
the man who starts an abusive lecture, or a fierco 

uarrel, to attract unsuspecting bathers, whilst a con- 
Tederate prowls around for untended valuables; and 
the miscreant who employs children to visit tents under 
the plea of inquiring the time, and then acts upon 
the funwledae they bring him as to the value and 
accessibility of the contents. 

Some few seasons ago a benevolent-looking qld 
gentleman appeared at a secluded part of the beach of 
a Cumberland watcring place, where scme well-to-do 
youths were bathing, and offered a prizo of a sovereign 
for a race to a boat stationed some distance away and 
back. Filled with the spirit of holiday enthusiasm th 
majority of the youths complied. 

he remainder, together with the old gentleman, ex- 
citedly followed the race. Before the swimmers had 
turned the mysterious benefactor suddenly remembered 
an appointment, and stole away. It was afterwards 
discovered that during the progresg of the race a con- 
federate had rifled the boys’ pockets of every coin 
they possessed. 


THE . 
RED . 


This ts the title of Mr. LOUIS 
TRACY'S powerful New Serial 
Story which starts in the August 
Bank Holiday Number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY. Ost on Friday, August 2nd. 
Prize One Penny. 


new series of real crime stories by Dick Donovan start in PEARSON’S Bank Holiday. Number, 1d, 


OTHER BIG SCALE BURGLARS. SO SUDDEN. 
the Colonel Blood made off with aim be:peopored ‘marriage she asked for tine 'p 
over. 
“This is ¢0 unexpected,” she said. 


b, 000 is the value of the 
sar fig “4 But. the thieves who stole 
from the regalia 


netted about —— that amount, he exclaimed. “A girl always says 


's ing and when it’s cot: 
an expert in a 


“T thought I was, but fooled me,” she insisted. 
“And it was a Complete surprise!” 


aE 


ve 
it. Round the historic gem s famous nothing 
was fought, it will be remembered, in 1899. eo it really 

The theft of the State j 
Leiningen, while Her 
Liverpool hotel in the 
being cot of the biggest 


regal powers, and w 
by Her Highness very highly. 
>S0e-= 


THEN THE BAND PLAYED. 
‘Wun the new boarder went into the dining-room 
and sat down, there was only one other person at the 


table. 

‘The new boarder had a kind heart, and thought he 
bas be affable. carded hecw i timo?” 
“I suppose you've ere for some tim? 

he ssid to the other man. 
“Yes.” 
“How is it? Any good?” - . 
“Yes, pretty fair. I have no complaint to make.” 
i, $ lady treat you decent?” 
ein perhaps I ought to—” and then he 
itated. 
“Qh, never mind, old man,” said the new boarder ; 
“that’s all right. 
never tried chucking her under 
while? That’s the way to ged on with ‘em. I never 
had a landlady that didn’t treat me Al yet. It’s all 
handle ’em. Call ’em sister, and give 
i looks ; that’s 


his portrait, and 
that @ been preserved, “little 
er as his followers loved 


to 
paren was 

i the Whig aristocracy, all of 
he contrived to keep in excellent humour by 


; again, in the famous contest between 
Proctor and 


>sS00ce< 


ly got tied up to some old John , who | being a ifie scoundrel who was the possessor of 
was about man enough to shod chickens, and that’s | o living —half man an gorilla, The 
all. My name's Hudson. Let’s see, I haven’t heard | villain’s plan was & one, for he 
yours, have 1?” meant to utilise this awful creature by making it 
“No—no, I believe not; but it doesn’t matter. I’m | rid him of his bitter enemy the beautiful young 
just the landlady’s husband !” heiress, who and half a million 
OF 60 
: couee wie Te nia ied: founders! lane with he 
2 an im Ww 
WHEN “BABY Foer’ WAR COMMON. monstrosity, who made matters still more weird by 


ho recently sent their 


“So, my pretty one,” he hissed, “ scorn me 
baie of, my miss! n Sele -cliwe: it yon like— 
bat bear in mind people to 


claws can . tear 
Pieces. 7 : 
“Oh, what shall I do—what shall I do?” she wailed 
in agonised distress. 
The audience shivered, the monstrosity grinned, 
and a voice from the gallery floated down to the 


Chack ‘im » nut, miss!” it eried. 


charity was first established, it FOUNDED : 
was U that its operations would be confined FOUNDED 187% 
wae undervicnd its environs, But the people of the Accident & Guarantee 


page vent Roget and villages heard | 
a deci disposition to share in its a 
‘Hence the “baby post!” All over the country men 


Corporation Limited, 


THE .. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Funds “ig” £1,452,925. 


the gates of the Foundling Hospital. — 
wae eight guiness as from distant Tocat ies like a Revenue a &1,113,676, 
and Monm a aces si EAN RPO N issues policies 
within thirty to fifty miles of the Metropolis. The — SORT CRA TS of oll kinds bed 
anfortanate infants were borne on horseback in | protection for EMPLOYERS thet titi wae 

nich, He ere ee chalge in waggous lined |" the provisions of the Werknats ©ruennut 

Wy, wi was somewha 
fata: sino By spanectic® with re Se £5,600,000 ate 

traffic. ut, ever ai m them mortali 
amongst the “posted” babies was terrible. on | ee ae poncna LIABILITY. 
of 14,084 received at the hospital in four years, anly | synaany. — BXOESS BAD DEBT. 
— in a ie moray out,” being a mortality BOILER and LIFT INSPECTION and INGURANCE, 

, more than cen . _——————— 

Eventually, Parliament passed a measure abolish- | Head Office: 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E. 


ing the practice, and the “baby post” ceased. RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary, 


Taik of Holiday Numbere! Wait until you see PEARSON'S. One penny as usual, ’ 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


Mr. John Glynn, a | 


WEEE ENDING 
Jury 25, 1907, 


- PTRIFLES THAT MOBILISE FLEETS. 
nasty” because a few Japancie 


Pacific, and there make 
To do have.to steam s.uth 
e twin continents cf 


Horn, ar] 


even sent them hovering round zie 
powers, just. as in the presert 


Because, a, a handfal of French cfiirx:s 
were found by Ki at Fashoda, in 1898, wh. 
he entered the ing the Khalifa at 


ed. squadrons 

Samoa was a disputed 

\ ach nation was jealous 
others might achieve there. 

had they kept their war 

ly had they cast anchor in 

there si 4 Oe of the most 

e result that six 

of them—three e German— were 

driven ashore at Apis, on the island of Upola, and 


>—S0c 


MEN WERE DECEIVERS EVER. 


_ THE awful moment had come at last. She was 
in the dentist’s room—nay, worse, even in the den- 
tist’s chair! 
She had had raging toothache for a week, and her 
devoted lover had himself brought her to 


in.” 
“My darling,” her lover expostulated, in honeyed 
accents, “you must try to bear it. It won't hurt 
much, and it will all be over in s moment.” 


“Oh, I simply daren’t,” she quavered 
“Then,” wad +t toa 


the gallant sw “Tl have cne 
out to show it dcesn’t hurt.” “ sas 
Thereupon he sat down in the chair, and the 


dentist p to proceed with his fell work. She 
waited till the forceps were within his jaws. Tien 


she sprang up. 

“Not” she cried. “Brave as you are, you sha'l 
not suffer for me. You have proved your devotion. 
I will bear it.” 

A few seconds later the offending molan was 


they left the 


extracted. 
“Dearest,” she murmured to him, as 
that you would 


torture-chamber, “now I can believe 
die for me.” 
Yet every tooth in his head was false! 


—_OCo 

DID MARS SEND OUR WET WEATHER? 
7 or = American posecys page Martian 
enthusis 10 is just now otograph- 
ing the canals of Mars at his observatory in Ariens, 

a8 propeuntet an new theory regarding 
the abnormal weather at present afflicting Europe. 

He imagines the inhabitants of that planct 
are attempting to attract our attention by sending us 


dot us messages on 
{ ic cod: 


favoured with too many dots and too few dasls- 
more cyclones than are necessary to spell out 4 
proper message and not enough anti-cyclones. 
Of course, too, the question arisea as to how [ens 
living 28,000, miles away from us can influence? 
our weather. But to this objection Mr. Lowell rep! 
that the Martians, being an older cosmio race than 
we Earth folk, are probably far more learned, ee 
so would have scientific inventions at their dist“ 
of which we know nothing. 4 
Maybe! Who shall say, one way or the othe 
A few years ago wireles@ telegraphy was undreamt ‘7 


Today messages are sent through space beiwe- ‘! 
Old World and the New. 

’~ One thing is fairly certain. } ; 
communicate with Mars, the initiative will have ‘9 
come from the Martians. To talk 
‘ete anton frm bee by Aten atby we 
extingui t in on, © avin 
a fleg the ‘size of freland in the middle of tte 
Sahara, is ridiculous 


a = 
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from Barton- 
on-fea sounded 
two men— 
strangers to one another—dashed past the ticket-collector, 
who struggled in vain to close the barrier against them, 
and r along the platform. The train was moving 
off as they jumped—close on one another's heels—into the 
last compartment. . 

“ A near shave, that!” exclaimed the second man of the 
two, securing the door and looking back out of the window. 
“There are two officials gesticulating like mad. But we've 
caught the train, haven't we?” 

For the moment the other was too much out of breath 
to reply. Hesat Lar Pag his forehead. He looked rather 
older, and was slightly stouter than the second man, and 
the race for the train had somewhat tried him. 

As the platform disappeared from view his companion 
shot up the window and sank into the opposite seat with a 
sigh of relief. - ; . 

“Did you hear them shouting after us?” he inquired. 
“ Anybody would have thought we'd made off with some- 
body else’s property instead of simply getting into a moving 
train” 

“Ridiculous!” said the elder man. “I'm quite sure, 
too, they started the train thirty seconds before time. 
Good lor’!” 

“What's the matter?” 

In the act of transferring his tall hat and umbrella to 
the rack the other had suddenly stop His eyes, open- 
ing wider and wider, roved over the umbrella from its 
covbened handle to its iron ferrule. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “this umbrella isn’t mine at all!” 

“Well, you got in with it, anyhow, and nearly put out 
my Hd in the process as I jumped in after you.’ 

“Yes, I know; but all the same it isn't mine. I've 
never seen it before.” : 

“Walked into your hands by chance, so to speak?” 

It will be observed that this man was not quite a 
gentleman. 

“No; I must have picked it up by mistake. I was in 
the Barton Institution a few minutes ago. re ‘were 
several umbrellas in the stand. I was so absorbed in the 
papers I was looking at that I forgot the time. When I 
noticed it, I dashed out in a great hurry, and must have 
picked up the wrong umbrella. ' 

“Well, you've lg hold of a beauty, and no mistake. 
Couldn't have made a better choice if——” 

“ My dear sir, do you insinuate——” 

“Not in the least! Only = little joke! Ha, ha! 
Don't you be afraid! I've no doubt it will be all right. 
I expect you're well known in the place, and——” 

“That's the worst of it. I'm not. I’m only down for a 
three weeks’ holiday with my wife and family.” 

“It would be a pity if that holiday were cut short.” 

The words were so solemnly spoken that the elder man, 
whese nervousness had been momentarily growing since the 
discovery of the umbrella, bent forward anxiously. 

ness, you don’t sup they will suspect me of— 
er—perpetrating a common theft?” 

“TI don’t want to frighten you, but I think I should 
tell you this. By the way, what's your name?” 

“ Baines—Thomas Baines.” 

“Mine's a bit longer—Reginald Alcock. Well, Mr. 
Baines, there were two men running along the platform at 
Barton just now to stop the train. One was the ticket- 
collector you and I glipped so cleverly past; the other, a 
panting policeman.” 

“ My gracious!” 

“They didn’t succeed, of course, thanks to there only 
being one guard on the train, and he in front. I couldn't 
make out at the time what ail the row was about, but I've 
a sort of inkling now. That policeman wanted you and 
that umbrella.” 

“ Mightn’t he have been—er—a railway policeman?” 

Rather not! The get-up’s different. Besides, who 
ever saw a railway policeman at Barton?” 

© arguments were unanswerable. Baines shifted 
uneasily on the seat. 

I'm aly going up to London for the day on business. 
I shall be back in Barton this evening, when I shall at 
once take the umbrella to the Institution and give them a 
full explanation.” 

Alcock crossed his legs and smiled—rather pityingly- 
Oh, if they'd only let you do that it would be all 
right, but they won't.” 

“Won't?” 

“Not they! Shall I tell you exactly what is takin 
place now? The etation-master at Barton has just wire 
up to Liverpool Street—our first stop. 
instructs the officials there to arrest a man travelling in 
the last compartment of the 10.12 train from Barton-on- 
Sea—a man dressed in”—his eyes ranged over the other's 
a tall hat, fashionable suit, and spats over his 

hoes, 

: Heavens!” 

I don’t lay claim to any supernatural or clairvoyant 
powers, Mr. Baines, but I can see that message going as 
clearly as I can see those telegraph wires there.” 

Too agitated to sit, Baines stood up. 

ve a mest important engagement in town. I've come 
up specially for an appointment at twelve-thirty that must 


Emphasising the Undesirability i | 
of Confiding One's Business 
to Strangers. 


The telegram. 


be fulfilled at any cost. I shall not 


By HERBERT JAMIESON. havea moment at Liverpool Street to 


. explain anything.” 

_ “I can just see the faces of those officials”—here with 
irritating sang-froid Alcock paused to light a cigarette— 
“as you proceed to give an explanation. They'll warn 
you that what By say may be taken down as evidence 
against you, and then they'll bundle you along to Bishops- 
gate Street Police-station. You'll be mighty lucky if you 
get out of there by nightfall.” 

“But I tell you,” cried Baines, “I must fulfil that 
engagement to the moment. Perhaps my whole future 
career, the welfare of my family, everything, hang upon 


“Really! Then it will come uncommonly hard upon 
you if you're had up, won't it? I wonder—— Have a 
cigarette?” 

“Thanks, I couldn’t smoke now. You were going to 


6a ” 

T Yes, I wonder if you and I couldn't think of some 
plan to outwit those stony-hearted officials? We might 
r. the train stopped pulling the communication cord. 
Let me see! Suppose I oblige by having a fit and you 
jerk the cord, and when they’re all standing around, 
shutting off every bit of air, you slip off and—— Don't 
like the idea, eh?” 

Baines was despairingly shaking his head. 

“Not at all! It would be asking too much of you. 
Besides, I haven't the nerve for that sort of thing, and 
what about my appointment?” 

_ pees think of that. I forgot, too, we've no soap.” 

“Yes, to do properly the fit business. Let me think. 
Ah, I’ve a better idea! We're both clean shaven, pretty 
much of an age, and of similar build. Good! You and I 
will change clothes.” 

“You mean that you——” 

“Yes, I'll take over for a little while that tall hat and 
suit of yours, and you'll slide into my blue lounge suit and 
bowler.” 

Wild enthusiasm for the scheme was not expressed in 
the sct lines of the other man’s face. It scemed ungenerous 
to say so, but the proffered euit had seen some wear, and 
in point of fit and finish left much to be desired. 

“Ah, I see you don’t approve of that either! Very 
well. I wanted to do you a good turn, but it doesn't 
matter,” and Alcock, unfolding his newspaper, ran his eye 
over, the head-lines. “Ah, o threatened rising in India, I 


Baines laid two fingers on Alcock’s knee. 

_ “I'm afraid I was—quite unintentionally, I assure you— 
rather rude just now. The fact is—well, I’m specially 
dressed for this appointment to-day, and I don’t see how 
in less orthodox attire I could possibly—you understand?” 

“My dear sir, think a moment! You're away on a 
holiday, in town only for the day. You've simply to 
announce that fact to the pony een whoever they are, 
you're going to meet, and they'll understand exactly why 
you're dressed as you are. I wouldn't let the matter of 
clothes weigh for an instant; but, of course, it’s none of 
my business,” and once again Alcock returned to his 
newspaper. 

“ But what will you do if they take you ue ” 

“Do? I'll get a thousand words—a golden guinea out 
of it. I don’t mind telling you I'm a journalist, and this 
will be excellent copy for any editor. A spree like this is 
exactly in my line, and I've nothing particular on the 
cards to-day. Oh, you needn’t worry about me!” 

_ “It’s generous—most generous—of you. If we changed 
now, when could we change back?” 

“ T guppose you're returning to Barton to-night?” 

“Yes, by the 5.53 train.” | 

“My train, too! Oh, I ‘shall be out of ‘quod’ a long 
time before that. But it wouldn't do to leave it till then. 
Probably we shouldn't get the gaveinge a ourselves again. 
I tell you what. Will your business be over, say, by four 
o'clock?” 

“I'm sure it will.” 

“Then come along to my diggings. have a cup of tea 
with me, and we'll each get back into our own clothes. 
My address is 38 Hunt’Road, Mildmay Park. I'll ecribble 
it down on a bit of this paper for you. You can easily get 
out in fifteen minutes by the North London, and well be 
in plenty of time at Live 1 Street to catch the 5.53. 
Now, what about pulling down those window blinds?” 

When the blinds were drawn up again ten minutes later 
Baincs was sitting, looking very awkward and uncomfort- 
able, in Alcock’s clothes, and Alcock, with mock misery 
depicted in his face, was sitting in his. 

. “This style of thing doesn’t quite suit me, Mr. Baines. 
I was never a dressy sort.” 

“Might I ask you—you'll excuse the suggestion—when 
you sit down just to give a slight hitch to the trousers? 

t does preserve the shape.” 

“Right you are! I wonder how much you paid for 
them?” 

“Twenty-five shillings! They’re only on for the second 
time to-day.” , 

“By Jove, how you City men make the money spin! 
Feeling comfortable?” 

“The coat—er—catches a little under the arm.” 

“Better than being caught there by a policeman, eh? 
Hullo, Ilford! We'll soon be at Liverpool Street now. 
When we run into the station, I'll get out first with the 
umbrella in my hand, and let them take me quietly. It 
will make it more fun afterwards if I’m cool and collected 
now and don’t make a fuss. When the train comes to a 


standstill, I suggest your remaining for half a minute or 
so behind a newspaper in that ‘corner. Here's the Day 


| Tevecraru ; one can always hide safely behind that. It's 


just to prevent any possibility of their discovering that 
they've got the wrong man.” oo 

Baines expressed in fitting terms his admiration of the 
wonderful ingenuity with which the other had thought out 
every detail of the scheme. He could not thank him 
sufficiently for his kindnecs. 

“We're through Bishopsgate now. Spread out your 
newspaper! I'll survey the situation through the window. 
Here we are! Why, this end of the platform is just lined 
with policemen and officials. There'll be no chance of my 
escaping. Mind you lie low! I'll jump out directly the 
train stops and let them take me. Good-bye. for the 
present ! 

From behind the rampart of the Dairy TELEGRAPH 
Baines strained his ears to catch what was happening. He 
could distinguish nothing above the usual cries of the 
station. A little later an official peered in. 

“This is Liverpool Strect, sir!” 

Down went the rampart. 

“ Bless my soul! So it is! I had no idea,” and Baines 
proceeded td step out. 

But two officials blocked his path. They caught him by 
both arms. 

“Not so fast, my man! You've got to come with us!” 

So Alcock’s feint had been in vain. ; 

“T assure you,” stammered Baines, “I never in- 
tended——” 

“Least said sooner mended,” smiled one of the men. 
“We've wanted you for a long time, Mr. Alcock.” 

“ Alcock!” screamed the arrested man. 

“Yes; you gave the police at Barton a nice old slip this 
morning, but we've got you safe enough now, thanks to 
the full description of your get-up which they wired. 
Didn't think a telegram might travel quicker than your 
train, did you? Come, now, march along quietly with 
us ! ”» 


ry e e * ® 


Baines did not keep his business appointment. 

It took him eight solid hours to prove to those stony- 
hearted officials that he was not Alcock, and had never 
passed false money in his life. When he was liberated he 
was just able to catch the last train down to Barton. 

When she saw his clothes and heard his tale, his wife— 
but the reader is not destitute of imagination. 

That umbrella was a guinea one, and had to be replaced. 
Next day Baines figured up the total cost of his trust ful- 
ness. He dared not namo the figure to his wife. 


ee ee 


KIND TO BE CRUEL. 

Tne well-disposed but somewhat fussy gentleman 
was paying a visit to the barrack stables, and anon 
his eagle eye noted a trooper feeding his horse with 
sugar. 

“Excellent! Excellent!” he said. “You have a 
kindly heart, my man.” . 

“Oh, geraniums!” said the trooper, who had that 
morning received seven days’ C.B., tersely. 

- “At the same time, my friend, the fact that you 
feed po horse with sugar is proof of iran fond- 
ness for him and for dumb animals generally.” 

“Oh, rats!” said the ill-tempered wearer of H.M.'s 
uniform. “Nothink of the sort. I’ve got an old 
riding-school grudge agin this ‘orse, an’ I’ trying 
to give ’im the toothache!” 

—_sfo—__. 


A GOOD CUSTOMER, ; 

Wuen it became known that the countess was 
coming to live in the country, the local tradcsmen 
rub their hands in silent glce. The countess was 
very rich, and they determined that they would en- 
deavour to become rich also. 

But the countess is. a person difficult to please, and 
toes pen so, what chance did the local jeweller 
stan : 

He brought out his whole stock for her ladyship’s 
ene Alas! not a single article appealed to 

er. : . 

“Have you a telephone?” she inquired at last. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Very well, then, Pion had better ring up and 
inquire what the weather is like in town. You have 
nothing here to please me. and if it is fine I will 


get what d require there. Thank you! 
a fe 


THE GRIP OF GOLD. 

Tue legacy was just a clear £1,000, and Higgins 
was mightily glad of the chance to handle so cosy 
asum. He had undergone the usual agonising delays 
of the law, and, on the whole, had borne up very 
well, and at lst the welcome message had arrived 
that if he would attend at the offices or Messrs. Sharp 
and Sharper, the solicitors, he would receive the 
money due. 

“Of course, Mr. Higgins,” said Mr. Sharp, “you 
will understand this matter has put us to consider- 
able inconvenie ” 

“And expense,” said Sharper. 

“But we have decided that, with regard to our 
remuneration, as we were both personally acquainted. 
with your father and your mother,” continued Sharp, 
“that our fees will only amount to six hundred —-” 

“And fifty pounds,” said Sharper. 

Higgins’ grin faded suddenly. 

“Well, gents,” he said, “I s'poso I'm lucky. If 
you'd ’a known my grandparents you'd have stuck 


- to the lot. Thank goodness, they was careful of 


their company!” 
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Death in the Bee Sting. 
The funeral took place recently of a young man 
while walking in his father’s garden near Devizes (Wil 
shire) was stung behind the ear by # bee, and died within 
a few minutes. 
Overdose of Lead. 
It was stated at an inquest on ® 
village that the man died from swallowing too man 
bullete, which he was accustomed to take, 
all the peasants of that district, whenever he felt ill. 


Election with No Votes. 


gone to as circus in an adjoining village. ven 
officer was unab’e to poll, owing 
assistants. 


Hint for Other Ranges. 

It was stated in a police prosecution at Yarmouth 
recently that spent bullets weighing four tons three 
hundredweights were dug out of the mound on the local 
rifle range, and sold for £24 10s. a ton. This was the 
accumulation of two years. 


Such ie Honesty. 

On the road near Dorchester a tramp eleed mp & shorne 
for five pounds, which had been dropped by a farmer’s wife. 
He cashed the cheque, which was made payable to bearer, 
inquired the address of ie pees and restored the money, 
receiving a sovereign in re 


The Hairpin Again: . 
At Blackburn a married woman named Moran fell back- 
wards and struck her head. Several were driven 
into her skull, causing death two hours . 


Pork«pie—Ilinese—Damages. 
A verdict for £6 damages against a publican was iven 
in a London court recently in favour of Lily Violet 


Montgomery, a little girl who was made ill by a pork-pie 


of Miniature Rifle Clubs, held in London, at which it was 
atated that the number of clubs affiliated to it had increased 
from thirty-two in 1902 to 793 in 1907. 


Lest Through Ignorance. 

A Boman urn was unearthed during excavations at 
Scalby, near Scarboroug pres- 
sion that there might be money in it, gave it a tap with 
his pick with the result that it was broken. 


the plaintiff rushed f 
illustrated paper. “Here he is, your honour!” he ex- 
claimed breathlessly. “ Here he is in a picture, which shows 
hop he was at Henley yesterday.” e plaintiff obtained 


A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Money in Locusts, 

The director of agriculture in the Orange Rive 
who has returned there after a holiday in England 
that a large London firm is to receive consign. 
ments from South Africa of locusts for use in the prepara, 
tion of bird and poultry food. sti 

All Nobles. 

The noble families of Prussian Poland have become <o 
numerous as almost to swamp the common people of the 
province. The rs of the village of Konitz replicd to 2 
circular issued the Government that every one of the 
400 families in his congregation was of noble birth. : 

“Dead” Soldier a Deserter. 

Henry Brammage, formerly a private in the Yorkshire 
Regiment, whose dame a) on a Yorkshire memorial ty 
those who fell in the South African war, was charyed 
at Norwich the other day with desertion. He had been 
missing since 1902, when he disappeared in South Africa, 

The Borrowed Birch. 

‘When a boy was fined 10s, at Willesden the father ask 
that he might be birched, as he, the Pegi did not fay : 
ey fine. The magistrate said that he could not order 

-punishment as the lad was too old. He, however, had 
no doubt that the police—quite unofficially, you know— 
would lend the father a birch. If the officers were satisfied 
with the result, the case t be met by a fine of 5s, 
Father and son then retired to the cells. Afterwards tho 

ler reported the result, and the magistrate took off 1s, 
or each stroke. 
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TO PREVENT DAMPNESS IN HOUSES. - 

Have you ever noticed the simple precaution taken 

: by builders to prevent damp- 
ness in houses constructed 
of brick? After the walls 
have been raised about a foot 
from the und a layer of 
slate is inserted. The 
moisture from the earth is 
thus prevented from reaching 
the bricks above the slate and the walls therefore have 


‘ only a minimum of dampness. 


o—_0OCc 
A TEMPORARY CYCLE REPAIR, 


Heng isa tip which cyclists might with profit take 
note of. Should you by ll-luck meet with a puncture 


See eehtly round, the ial aaimggmremrns 4h 


tube on either side of the 4 
burst, as shown in picture 2. co Fyquan 
Having replaced it in the 2 


cover, Saflate it in the usual 
with air, the two ends will 
Dutt on to each other as in figure 3 and hold firmly to 


A: carefully indexed 
@ selection of the best of the 


headhook, entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing a 
pars on 


this is now on sale at all bookstalls, 
selection of the best of the pare sset on this Pat cher, 18 Hencietta St London, W.C 


TRAINING A SHEEP DOG. 

SHEPHERDS who are training young Bog are 
frequently annoyed by the manner in which they 
sometimes forget their work and run off in pursuit of 
rabbits, and such like 
game. This fault is 
effectively remedied by 
the adoption of what is 
known as the “spade” 
cure. An implement 


the illustration, which 
resembles a small spade 
with a handle six inches 

blade containing four 
e collie’s head, with the 
Through the two holes 


long, and with a eccop-sha 
email slite, is placed under 
handle pointing outwards. 
farthest from the handle 
a strap is over the 
head of the dog, and from 
the other holes loops of 
cords are caught over the 
tusks of the lower jaw. The result obviously is that 
when the dog attempts to put his nose to tke ground he 
is foiled by the protruding handle. It is therefore 
impossible for him to scent the track of hares or 
rabbita and, with temptation out of the way, he bas no 
desire to leave his master. 


such as that shown in. 


A CLOSE-UP LETTER-BOX. 

With many a great objection to the letter-boxes 
fixed behind the doors of houses is that when the door 
' is opened widely the tox 
Y strikes sharply ugainst the 
wall, The illustration shows 
a letter-box designed to mect 
this objection. It consists of 
: a frame-work of flat iron 
laced with twine and hinged 
atthe bottom. This means that when the door is pushed 

against the wall the box immediately closes. 
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WHY BOTTLERS WEAR MASKS. 

Very few of the general puplic have any idea of the 
conditions under which mineral 
waters are bottled. to the 
extreme pressure brought to bear 
on the bottles when being sealed, 
it ig not uncommon for them to 
burst. To protect their faces 
the bottlers, sighters, and other 
workers wear masks of the des- 
cription shown in the illustration. 
Injuries to the face are thus 
rendered infrequent. 


carry you home. 


Pars about Players. 


G. H. Simpson-Hayward (Worcestershire). 
Tuoven by no means his only one, Mr. Simpson- 
Hayward’s chief claim to fame lies in the fact that he is 
the only lob bowler now taking part in first-class cricket. 
Why he should be alone in this respect seems rather strange, 
for, judging by the way in which he so often “ sticks-up ” 
batsmen, underhand bowling is by no means & thing to be 


Ip Reggie Spooner’s talents and tastes had been those of 
the stage rather than of tho cricket field he would have 
made a typical musical-comedy hero. 

He has good looks, is we l built, and’ has that easy, 
indolent manner 80 loved by the matin:e (lige fact, he 
might almost be described as the Hayden Coffin of cricket. 
But, unhappily for the matin:e girl, his etar at birth was 
not a theatrical, but a cricket one, and to-day there are few 
if any batsmen before the public who can ual him for 

urity of style plus brilliance of execution. He belongs to 
that class of player—Ranjitsinhji, Trumper, and Jessop are 


Mr Spooner, «ho is one of the cheeriest of souls, and who 
resembles the immortal Sunny Jim in one respect, is an old 
Marlborough boy. He went to Australia with “Plum” 
Warner's last team, is a fine Rugby. footballer, has been 
a Phot and is fond of wearing a panama while batting 

elding. : 


& pencil-case will be given to the 


Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
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I. H. Board (Gloucestershire). 

Ir might be said with a good deal of truth that the 
Gloucestershire team very often consists of Jessop, Dennett, 
Board, and eight others. 

He belongs to that cate of cricketers who, for want 
of a better word, are called “usefal.” His wicket-kee i 
for instance, though it lacks the polish of Lilley’s and the 
brilliance of Martyn’s, is eminently sound and reliable; 
while his batting is marked by a force and decisiveness 
typical of the man. In fact, whatever he does on the field 
is more or less typical—plain and straightforward, witbout 
an = or “ lows. 

usually manages to make at least one cen’ eve 
season, and it is rather curious that on Lecohin pe hh 
before he has commenced to make one of his big scores he 
should have received a telegram wighing him “good luck” 
from some unknown and mysterious friend. 


A. Marshal (Surrey). 

Aran Mansuat owes his present position in the cricket 
world to two things: his own ability and determination, 
and the kindness of Dr. Grace. Tired of being a reserve 
obi in Australia, Marshal made up his mind to come to 

ngland and try his luck. He pay, tele him a letter 
of introduction to W.G. from Dr. Donald, the well- 
known Leicestershire bateman! 

“The Old Man” immediately took an interest in the 
young Queenslander, and gave him an t at the 
Crystal Palace. His success with the bat and ball for the 
London C.C.C. was phenomenal, and, thus encouraged, he 
begsa tose Surrey, in which team he has now gained 
@ permanent p 

Alth ee ee ee ee 
undo’ ly & wonderfully fine all-round.player, and as he is 
now but twenty-four a great career isopentohim. He will 
gen make his name most famous as a batsman, and 

t “Marshal is a better bat at twenty-four than I 
” is a statement attributed to Dr. 


Grace. But it is a statement that most will 
respectfall, to differ wil 
7 bee from, without im any 


sender of each original illustrated 


. j 
Pad 


ph accepted and used on thie page: 
enrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
Cricketers. 


A. E. Relf (Sussex). 
« Nunes Rolf property and he will very likely be your 
best bowler,” was the advice tendered by C. B. Fry in an 
letter to Mr. Warner just before the last M.(.U. team 
sailed for Australia. The famous Sussex captain's prog- 
nostication was not quite borne out by results, but for all 
that Relf did excellently “down under,” and fully justitied 
his selection. . 
A fine, medium-paced right-hander, who sacrifices nothing 
to length, he is just the sort of bowler for “shirt front” 
wickets; and his ability to make the ball swerve while the 
gloss is still on it renders him a particularly useful man 
to have on a side, : 
Besides having been to Australia, Relf went out to South 
Africa with the English team last winter and was one of tho 
all-round successes of the party. He belongs to the best 
type of profeasional—the intel t, quiet, and stealy type 
—and is easily recognisable on the field by his swarthy 
complexion and his rather peculiar walk. 


A. A. Lilley (Warwickshire). 

AttHouGH not quite so good now as he was threo or four 
seasons ago Arthur A’ tus Lilley is still a very fine 
wicket keeper; and though it is possible that ho may have 
to give way to another in the test matches against the 
South Africans, he: has carved for himself an emincatly 
satisfac niche in the Temple of Fame. 

Indeed, his name will go down to posterity as on* of tho 

test Englishmen who ever donned pads and gloves 

very honour that cricket can give to a professional 
been his—most of them several times over. As a judge 0 
the game he has very few superiors, and few captains, even 
in International matches, are above consulting with him 
when in doubt or difficulty. : 4 

Lilley, who by the way is always called Dick, was engage 
in cocoa making before he became a professional Cae 
but is now a er in one of the best known athletic vu 
fitting establishments in the Midlands. n 

Besides keeping wicket he knows how to bat as “ 
many with b reputations in this respect, and be © 
also bowl “donkey drops” on ions. 
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This article ts by 
way of warning. 


I apurr that it 
wouldn't be exactly 
the thing for a 

oung man to 

untly ask a young 
lady, whose ac- 
’ quaintance he 
the sea- 


man who won it. 
She might aleo 
as cold - blooded, 
level-headed a detective as anyone could wish—or 
meet. 


The directors of a company, for instance, su: 


aol 's ther above rd. 


th 
clever and 


th 
At the exclusive boarding-house he stopped | 
made the acquaintance of 4 Mlioeteetor in 
shape of a rabbit-like littl man, who expressed 
admiration for his smartness. 


—_—_—___———S 
| WATCHING A BANK CASHIER. | 


The secretary’s vanity was tickled. The “holiday 
feeling” had e @ sensation of security. He 
talked and let gome unguarded expressions. They 
didn’t amount to very much, taken MEAT but 
when lumped together they proved that he was spend- 
ing far more money than was earning and could 
not be anything but a thief. 

It was not until his arrest that he learned that 
his meek little worshipper was a private detective. 

In my younger days I went to the seaside as a 
detective. T had been engaged to watch a bank 


had gone to the seaside with 


I did the po , disguised as a deaf, old man. 
The bbasbend and wife thought I couldn't hear them. 
They didn’t say much when I was there, but the bit 
they did say ved to me that the husband had 
taken money didn't belong to him. 

T made a success of that case. But I never look 
back with pleasure on that holiday, somehow. I 
can’t forget the wife’s face when she on hope- 
lessly as her husband was taken away to prison. 


[_vuste wrt a Pomose. | 


A rising wateri on the South Coast was 
nearly ruined by 
who invaded it in the 
able and well-to-do visitors 


tted” pay- at the ity nat 
: spo many un visit who fo 
with became the recipients of snk embarrassing 
a-tentions from the police that they left the town. 
as manulactarer in the North, who was as eccentric 
service, 
during 


ney. 
ripe sete havo & good time, and, as 

were n regard to money, t 
But they were instructed to make the caintance 
of the manufacturer's clerks—or as many them as 
linen CUd—to be nice and charmi to them, to 


good and ints, 
as to how th.y did his work 
do it if he promoted them. ,” 


é 
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‘This \Week's Hero. 


A. BE. VOGLER, the South African Cricketer, 

In will doubtless come as a surprise to most people 
to learn that Vogler, the South African crack bowler 
was “no admirer of cricket” when a young man, and 
“took aregrone’ igo interest in the game.” 

Yet such is fact. The words quoted above are 
his own words. And the other day, at Lord’s, he 
told P.W. the reason why. 


twenty-five mile cycling record for Natal, and was 
going in for a big yacht race, which was being 
organised by the Point Yacht Club, of Du a 


My y 


But the followin 
play in a practice 


“He and my brother, thinking, I suppose, that 
there was the making of a cricketer in me, set to 
work to coach me. Greyville, I should explain, is a 


suburb of Durban, and it was, consequently, in a 
bac 1y_ first 


Durban suburban back garden that I took my 

lessons. We put down an old strip of carpet for a 

itch, and on it I started learning how to hold the 
for a leg break. 

“My local reputation was quickly made. I won 
prizes—bats, cups, and those sort of things. And 
presently I Mia. gi lf selected as one of Natal 
team to play the Transvaal for the Donald Currie 
Cup a great feature in South African cricket. 

In this match I was exceedingly fortunate, for I 
clean bowled Frank Mitchell, M. Hathorne, L. J. 


Tancred, and ee Schwarz for go runs ” the 
inning o © game. ever, un- 
lesen hens my tomy and did not bowl at all 


successfully afterwards, so that in the end we lost 
the match. 


“At that time I was in business as a builder at 
Durban, but I had a very good offer to go to Pretoria 
and join one of the leading cricket clubs there, which 
I 


“I played in two test inter-town matches for Pre- 
toria against the pick of Johannesburg, and my 
record in the one was 112 runs (out) and 8 wickets 
for 38, while in the other I sco) 110 runs (not 
out) and took 8 wickets for 31. 

“At the end of the season my average stood at 91, 
over 3,000 runs, an average of 4 with the ball, total 
number of wickets 188, . . 

“This was in 1903, and when, in the following 
season, the South African team was being chosen to 
come over here, I was naturally somewhat hurt and 
as 55 me at not being one of the selected ones. 

“T always wanted to see England, and when, on 
the return of the team to South Africa, Mr. Schwars 
asked me if I would like to play professional cricket 
in the ‘Old Country,’ and said that if I would he 
could arr to get me on the staff at Lord's, I 
Ie Record <n ted t with M 

coordi 5 ed an engagement wi r. 
Lacey ie here in 1905. I Tiked the country. 
I liked the people. I thought I would remain here. 

“And eo I made a oy mind to qualify for 
Middlesex. But in 1906, when it was deci that 
the present South African team was to come over 
here thig year, I chanced to meet here at Lord’s Mr. 
A. Bailey, the well-known South African millionaire 
and one of the principal patrons and supporters o: 
first-class cricket out there. 3% 

“He seemed quite angry at my throwing in = 
with England, told me I ought to stick to th 
Africa, and eventually induced me to leave London 
and go back with him to Johannesburg. I went, 
and in due course I returned once again to London, 
to play however, as you are, of course, aware, not 
for M , but for South Africa. 

“TI do not know that there is much more that I can 
tell you that will be of interest to readers. I 

twenty-eight years old, if that is of interest, I 
TBs. 6lb., eat anything that I like, am no 
en A May but refrain from smoking in the day-time. 

“In ar ag I oo like to say that I think 


the “googlie’ b done much to improve m 
bowling this season. I find that, besides being itse 
a good ball, it is al helping to make the ordina: 


leg more effective, as the batsman cannot tell 
usually which way the ball is breaking. 
“We, in South Africa, have to thank Mr. R. O. 


‘Schwarz for bringing thie particular style of delivery 


over on returning from England with 1904 team.” 


in 5 carries 

youth and green- 

ness writ large 

across its brow, but 
its t chirp 
sticks to it long 
after it can fly 
strongly, when the 
best way to identify 
& pro 

stealer is 7 the 
hesitating manner 
in which it shuts off 
steam before alight- 
ing on a twig of its 
choice, 

But | after 
outward and visible 
signs of babyhood 
have disappeared, 
there remains a decided yellowness at the corners of 
their mouths, and Master and Miss Sparrow must 
dress alike. 

If you asked the majority of your friends whether 
they knew a robin when they saw one, they would 
say, “Yes, because of its red waistcoat.” 

et during the summer months, nine robins out 
of ten show no trace of so conspicuous a name-plate. 


opeing Ssiched robins much resemble hedge-sparrows, 
but close inspection discloses that the colouring of 
nord feathers is a rather ugly mixture of brown and 
yellow. 

During the first few weeks spent out of the nest 
both young blackbirds and thrushes may be detected 
from ajar off by their tailless appearance, in the 
same way that you may take it for granted that an 
object wearing an Eton jacket is a haa 
course, it would often be a comparatively simple 
matter to distinguish between young and old birds 
if you had a specimen of in your hand, or 
conveniently on view at a distance of a few yards. 
To bring birds to you, it is an excellent pian to 
ats Po aes 7 endow: cheat 

is interesting to note for purposes of c 
examination that, while at the corners of 
their mouths is the qui and most useful guide 
denoting Erol in the majority of small birds, the 
corresponding evidence in the crow tribe is white. 


WHY DO ROOKS GO BALD? 


You can tell the young rooks from the old ones 
of a party in many ways, chiefly circumstantial. For 
instance, their “caw” is shriller, being some four 
tones higher, and for a long time after they can fly 
really credi , there is a very 


By “ Gamekeeper,”’ 


itably for general pur, 
marked contrast in their swerving skill, when you 
point a stick at them & la gun, and that of the old 


Ts. 

but if you can obtain a good view of a rook’s face— 
which is easily accomplished through a decent field- 
glass—you have a certain means of deciding whether 
the owner is grown-up—‘out,” ag it were—for old 
saa possess white faces, while those of minors are 


This blackness is caused, on the upper mandible 
behind the nostrils, by hair-like feathers, and on the 
lower by very short, stubby, ordinary feathers. 

Why these feather-growths give way to a rough 
white skin, giving the appearance of baldness, as a 
young rook grows up, is a point on which naturalists 
are not agreed—many attribute the change to the 
friction the parts encounter while the birds thrust 
their bills into the soil in search of food. 


| FOX CUBS HAVE LONG LEGS. 


Personally, I do not agree with this theory, for 
rooks are not in the habit of pros frequently and 
deeply enough into soil or anyt ing cles to wear away, 
growing feathers, and to keep them for evermore in 
close check. 

My idea is that the baldness is simply a natural 
change, inverse to the appearance of the beard in 
man, and, moreover, that a yo Took would alwa 
in rath sulinon ot cep become bald if it never 
a stroke of soil-probing. e ess is simply @ 
ba of maturity. . lia 

oung starlings must wait till the autumn before 
they can flash aia in gleaming plumage like their 
parense, and may be seen till then wearing sombre 
rown jackets like thrushes, the first pe Paci to 
lea attire being a fancy, grey-speckled waist- 
coe 


Tho fur of young rats is of a mauve slate-colour, 
and its texture is soft and fine, while that of mature 
rats is much coarser, and of a dirty, dark brows 
shade, which becomes in summer, when rats change 
their coats, a most conspicuous, rusty brick-red. 

Up to a certain stage you may easily tell whether 
& stoat is old or young—the fur on the throat and 
under-parts of an old stoat, till it puts on its wintes 
coat, is deep polow, and that of young ones of the 
year nearer white. 

Fox cubs have acquired quite as much cunning and 
Sg age a wickedness as gamekee think 
good for them before their brush attains its full 
glory. Cubs ~ay also be distinguished from adul§ 
oxes by a cided tendencr 4 


We have done big things in the past, but our Bank Holiday Number will 


A sanpstorm had swept over the mining camp of Three 
Peaks during the afternoon, leaving everything and every- 
bo ly sco! , gritty, and uncomfortable, and the nerves 
of the i itants raw and tingling. Also, it had left 
be ae . sultriness ride peculiarly oppressive and 

istinctly trying to temper. 

Not Bl St air was etirring; an effort was 
to take a full breath, and men were adversely 
mentally as well as physically. This condition of the 
atmosp continued for the remainder of the day, and 
tempers became of a brittleness that spelt trouble. 

In Mexican Joe's eight o'clock, three 

shooters. Much of the 
rs) fittings suffered, the bar tender lost a bit from the 
top of his left ear, and Tom Hancock, a new arrival, was 
not expected to ver, 


recover. 

The responsibility of the weather as an ent for the 
urloosing of original sin is a fact that is imper ect] nigh 
ciated by those who are fortunate enough to well in 
temyerate regions; but it is thorou hly wel understood by 
those who are, or have been, afflicted by the extreme 
vogaries of climate. 


uired 
afiected 


loudly or too low, becomes a 
The joint owners of the Patience Rewarded 
not good customers of Mexican Joe, and, the evenin meal 
over, they were seated, pipe in mouth, within their own 
skanty. They, in common with the rest of Three Peaks, 
were suffering from the effects of the sandstorm. 
Metcalfe, precariously perched on a tilted empty box, 
with his broad shoul resting against the wall, wae 
watching his partner, who, his head resting on one hand, 
was seated against the rough table, obviously seeing 
yictures in the curling emoke wreaths that drifted upwards 
frum his pipe. The pictures he could see must have been 
of absorbing interest, for threa times a remark had been 
loudly addressed to him by his chum which he had not 


heara. 

“Gettin’ deaf all at once!” inqui Metcalfe at last, 
irritably and still more loudly. “I asked yer if it’s th’ 
same pair o’ grey eyes.yer lookin’ at?” 

The other man—he was a good deal younger than Met- 
perhaps—came back to earth. His fair- 
ed, sun-burned face flushed, and he laughed in some 


it,” he said shortly. . 
Ralph Wilson looked up quickly. 
what *” he inquired. 


Sorry it’s blue eyes.” 
“Why, ee is it to ra with you?” Wilson appeared 
annoyed; and his question was aggresive in manner, if 


“Ali right, eonny, don’t lose your hair. I eays grey 
eyes are the best.” 

“Nonsense. I tell you blue eyes are the best and 

rettiest. A woman can’t be beautiful unless she’s got 
blue eyes. Blue's the prettiest colour there is.” Wilson 
spoke with extreme warmth and an irritating cocksureness. 
“What d’ you know about it?” he added rudely. 

“Just because I ain’t got a girl t’ dream about, it don't 
follow I don’t. know,” Metcalfe retorted. — “An Tt tell you 
this: I'd feel real sorry for any chum o’ mine who'd pinned 
his pope = an’ life to a pair o’ blue eyes.” 

Wilson wat up very straight and stiff, and there was 
decided anger in his vaice and in his eyes. 

“ Because a blue-eyed woman ain't to be trusted.” 

“What d’ you mean by that?” . 

Wilson risen to his feet, and was glaring furiously 
at his partner. He was almost choking with anger. — 

“What I eay. Ain’t yer ever heard? ‘Blue eye pick a 
pie, lie a-bed an’ tell a lie.” An’ it’s true, too. No blue 
eyes for me. ae faithless, untruthful——” 

“That'll do.” young man made a step forward; 
for a moment it seemed as if he had lost all control of him- 
self, and was about to leap upon his partner. Then he 
turned on his heel and walked etraight out of the shanty. 

“ Disagreeable 1” was Metcalfe’s half-audible 
comment as he reloaded his pipe. 

Such was the beginning of the quarrel, the first serious 

isagreement between the two men since the evening when 
thay had come ape in a third-rate gambling saloon in 
San Antonio. tcalfe had saved young Wilson, then 
new the country, from losing his life as well as hie 
money, and the two had stuck together from then onward. 
That was four years ago, and e good partner each had 
found the other. 

Metcalfe had liked the younger man_ from the first 
moment he had ipa upon him; and Wilson, a young 
Englishman, pitchf: ed into America with a hun 
pounds, to sink or swim just as he could, had proved him- 
aelf good all through. ; 

Four of hard and varied work they had had to- 

ting in Nevada, lumbering in 


ther, mining and prospec 
repos. posse Boat h in Texas, anythiu,. that came to 
° 


evblished, hut the best appeara in PEARSON’S 
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hand; and through it all 


‘Wileon had been = good 

How the Blue | cham, trustworthy, 
willing, never complaining, 

Eyes of a Picture | a» man nded 
Caused Trouble be- aft Metcalfe sat alone 


tween Two Miners, in 


and what Happened 
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By G. E, SURREY. 


know better. 

“ All th’ fault o’ that sand- 
storm,” he growled. “But 
that don’t make me none th’ less a blamed fool.” 

Until _ midnight Metcalfe sat with his pipe, but 

ileon did not return, and at last he turned into his 


ileo 
rude bunk. 
Wilson breakfast when Metcalfe 


awoke next morning he young man looked heggard and 
weary, but the ex i pr his eyes was fierce, and he 
studiously avoided looking at his , 

The latter came towards him, his hand extended. “Say, 


Ralph,” he began. His voice was friendly, but Wilson 
interrupted him. _- , 

“Hang yourself,” he said curtly; and, leaving his un- 
finished breakfast, he snatched up pick and shovel and 
went out to the claim. 

That day the two men worked as far apart as they 
could conveniently get, and they worked in absolute silence. 
Not s word was spoken during the entire day, and the 
evening meal was prepared and eaten independently. 
Afterwards Wilson went out. 

It was the same during the next day; not a word was 
exchanged, the men would not even look at one another. 
Wilson was sulky and vicious; his partner angry and hurt 
that his friendly overtures had been so rudely repulsed. 

For four days they remained in this state. On the fifth 
Metcalfe, going after breakfast to bey to the two 
ponies that were picketed upon a stretch of grass some 
distance from the crams, found but one pony awaiting his 
attention. The other, Wilson's, was missing. Metcalfe 
suddenly remembered that his r’s Winchester, that 
usually stood in the corner by its owner’s bunk, was not 
that morning in its place. 

4 , an’ good riddance,” the man said viciously, star- 

at his pony. 

‘or several minutes he stood in thought, his eycs wander- 
ing aimlessly about him. Suddenly he uttered an exclama- 
tion, and, moving a few yards, picked up from a tuft 
of coarse grass a bright, shining object. 

It was a vie chain about three feet in length, and made 
of very small and fine links; attached to it was a locket of 


afflicted with the vice of mony, had never inquired of his 


chum concerning it. It was no business of his. 

Metcalfe turned the locket absently between his fingers ; 
yy, accident he pressed the spring and the case flew ge 

ithin was the coloured miniature of a very pretty girl, co 
pretty that an exclamation of involuntary a niration 
escaped him. 

A sorrowful smile broke across his bearded face. No 
wonder his chum had been so insistent upon the superior 
charms of bl women, for the eyes of the girl in the 
portrait were of the loveliest turquoise blue. 
time Metcalfe looked at the miniature. 

“Th irl he loves, I guess,” he said softly at length. 

“Gad! But she’s pretty, an’ as good as she’s pretty, I'll 
swear. No wonder he’s workin’ 60 hard at th’ claim. Poor 
fellow! An’ I told him blue-eyed women were always 
deceivers, faithless, an’ untruthful. No wonder he got 
mad. Wonder he didn’t shoot me off hand. 


or a long 


“Four years she’s been waitin’ for lim,” he went on, still |. 


azing at the portrait. “Well, she ain’t goin’ to waste her 
ife waitin’ for happiness no longer if I can shove matters 
forrard a bit. There's my share o’ th’ dust in th’ biscuit- 
tin for’em. Gosh! But ain't she pretty!” 

80 absorbed was he in the pictured face he did not hear 
quick footsteps behind him, nor was he aware that his 
chum had returned until a hand snatched chain and locket 
from his fingers, and Ralph Wilson, his voice hoarse and 
thick with passion, exclaimed : 

“You wretched thief, so this is where it had gone.” 

Metcalfe ewung round and faced his partner. | “ Say, old 
men." he said eagerly, but a furious imprecation interrupied 


im. 
P a steal it, would you’ But I'll make you pay 
or it. 

Wileon drew his six-shooter as he spoke, and there was 
murder plainly written in his cold. flashing eyes. 

“You shall fight,” he thundered. “If you had your 
deserts I’d shoot you as you stand. But you shal! have a 
chance. Draw your gun.” 

Metcalfe fell back amazed. “Ralph,” he stammered. 
“What d’ yer mean? I—I——” 

“You're afraid, now you're found out. &o0 you're a 
coward as well as a thief?” 

His words and the sneer in his voice were hard to bear; 
no other man had ever spoken so to Jce Metcalfe, and the 
devil that sleeps in every man’s heart was rousing iteelf. 
But he checked the ls that came involuntarily to his 


hi 

Prola man, there ain’t no need for fightin’,” he said. “TI 
ain’t stole chain, I found it lyin’ here; an’ I ain't 
ci ae kunk, and 

“ But you are ieving 6! , and you're to 
fight,” ahd. Wilson struck his partner Rieti A. yen Bo 
his face. “P’r’aps that'll put some pinck in you,” he 


in slow, measured 
ie yer, an’ heaven forgive yer. 


thou; 
first '. 
“Right!” Metcalfe read his partner's idea as if it had 
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Metcalfe’s face blazed, his hand went to his revolver, and 


he made a quick s 


tep forward. 
The devil in him been completely awakened by the 


blow, and he had forgotten the girl’s face in the lock 

forgotten the thoughts the sight of it had aroused in hin? 
forgotten the intentions recently ; 
taunted as a coward. A man had struck him. That was 


formed. He had been 


enough. 
He drew his revolver, and his voice was very quiet and 
even. 
“I 


guess this place’ll do as well as any other,” he eaid 
tones. “Yer mad, but I’m goin’ to 
What ehall it be? 

wenty paces, back to back. Count three, an’ fire.” 
. No,” @ sudden 


“ Sut * was the curt answer. 
flashed “No, we'll toss for 


ght into Wilson’s brain. 
shot. 


been written on his forehead. 

Wilson took a dollar from his pocket, and, with trembling 
fingers, balanced it on thumbnail and forefinger. “Call,” 
he said briefly. 

The coin spun in the air. “Woman,” shouted Metcalfe, 
eon bes men bent forward eagerly, watching the coin as 
it fel 

Their backs ro a Be ightened, and for a second their 
eyes met ; the first shot fallen to Metcalfe. 

For a moment the men’s shoulders touched, then ten 
paces each went forward, stopped, and turned round. 

lowly Metcalfe raised his arm and took aim at Wilson's 
broad chest. 

The young man’s face was pale, but the hard brightness 
had not left his eyes, and his lips were firmly set. For a 
couple of eeconds he stared at the shining tube that held 
his death. Fortune had been against him, and his chance 
was of the very elightest. etcalfe’s skill with the 
revolver was known to all in Three Peaks. 

With a swift, covert movement he suddenly raised his 
left hand, which still held the chain, and for an instant his 
lips touched the gold locket. Then—— 

Metcalfe’s revolver was hurled to the ground, and before 
Wilson realised what he was doing, his hand was seized 
firmly and violently shaken. 

“Old man, ‘we're fools. I’ve seen that girl's pictur’, an’ I 
can’t. I—Oh blazes! Here, shake. I——" Metcalfe's 
voice choked in his throat, and his partner, staring into 
his deep-set brown eyes, saw that they were dull and 
moist. 

Then his fingers closed round Metcalfe’s rough hand. 

Seven thousand miles away a slumbering girl smiled in 
her dreams. Perhaps, who knows, an angel had whispered 
that to her her lover owed his life! 

et ee 
AN INCENTIVE TO CAUTION. 


In his day Boaler was a terror. He seldom playel 
a match without hitting at least one batsman moro 
or less severely, and he was looked upon with awe. 

But it was noticed on one occasion that he played 
respectfully at a brawny Yorkshireman, who. having 
just taken his “block,” came to an understanding 
with the lightning trundler. 

“Neaw, luke here, Mr. Boaler,” he shouted across 
the pitch, “let thee an’ me ’ave it out. If tha ‘its 
me wi’ that ba’, Aw shall just come across an’ ‘it 
thee on a correspondin’ place wi’ this ‘ere bat; sca 
tha con get along wi’ thi slingin’!” _ 

There was no serious accidents that day, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that tho candid giant ran up a 
score in keeping with his inches. 


— oe ie 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


usual. 

Todd: “Didn't you think so?” 

Nodd: “No. In fact, she looked miserable. Her 
dacs had an unnatural pallor. She looked worn antl 
tired.” 

Todd: “Great Scot! I hadn’t noticed it.” 

Nodd: “That’s because you see her so constantly. 


I hesitated to speak to you about it at first, but 
thought I ought to do it as a friend.” 

Todd: “Well, I’m glad you did. I'll send her 
round to the doctor.” 

Nodd: “Don’t you do anything of the sort.” 


Todd: “ not ; 
Nodd : “What good will he do her Give her 4 
tonic, and in the end she'll be much worse off. No, 


sir, what she wants is good, pure air and out-of-dcor 
exercise.” Po 

Todd : “That's so. I suppose that’s the best thing. 
of getting her 4 


Nodd: “Well, sir, that’s what you ought to de, 
and you don’t want to waste any time about it. 

Todd: “Think so?” oo 

Nodd: “I know it. I tell you her condition 1° 
serious. First thing you know you'll have an invali 
on your hands.” ees 

d: “I don’t know but you are right.” | 

Nodd: “I know I am. Now, don’t delay this, old 
fellow, will you? I think a great deal of you antl 
ioe wife, and I should hate to see her ill just 

ause a friend hesitated to Ale : 1 

Todd: “By Jove! So would I. That’s a goo 
idea. I'll go at it right away. By the way, what 
kind of wheel would you recommend?” 

Nodd: “I'd recommend the one my wife has. et 
you have it for one-half of what it cost me. 
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the Awful 


to Lhassa from the 


te for any distance towards the 


let alone penetra’ 
Forbidden City. For the armed guards of the Dalai 


held the and jealously scrutinised all 
samets, lest. porchance one them might be a white 
™No ok precautions, however, were taken as regards 


way, 


across the northern frontiers. 
ly very sufficient reason. It was 
ible any traveller, no matter how 
daring, or how well equipped he a ad be, to e- 
trate into the country from that direction. 
from starvation and cold, it was imagined, would in- 
evitably be the portion of any person rash enough to 
attempt it. : 

Nor was this belief ill-founded. The southern and 
settled portion of Thi wherein is Lhassa, is, of 
all inhabited countries in the world, perhaps the 
most savage, bleak, and desolate. Its valleys even 
are higher than the summit of Mont Blanc. The 
mountain chains, with which it is everywhere inter- 
sected, are formed of some of the loftiest peaks on 
the surface of the globe. While the passes that cross 
them, and lead from valley to valley, are 18,000 to 
20,000ft. above the level of the sea. 

AN UNINHABITED WILDERNESS. 

But this region, wild and inhospitable though it is, 
is a terrestrial pr ges when faa as with the 
uns; le desolation of Northern ibet. Here 
are hundreds of thousands of square miles of country 
without a single inhabitant. No one lives there, 
because no one can live there. 

Its general character is that of a land only recently 
emerged from beneath a 
glacial ice cap. If the 
interior ice of Greenland, 
which at present covers that 
country with a shield two 
miles and more in thickness, 
could be removed, then 
would Greenland, geologists 
say, present most of the 
physical features now 
existent in Northern Thibet. 

Most, but not all! There 
would be the same barren- 
ness, the same quakin 
quagmires, snow fields o 
unknown extent, bogs that 
are seemingly bottomless, 
and xorg, ery of frozen 
salt lakes. But the altitude 
would be wanting. And it 
is the altitude, with its 
natural 


access to coun’ 
And for this seem 


= 
woot” 


i Northern 
Thiket o> difficult and so 


Fancy marching for 
months on end through an 
uninhabited wilderness 18,000 feet above sea-level, 


where every ounce of food has to be carried on the 
backs of pack animals, or shot en route, and where 
water for drinking must also be carried with the 
caravan—in sacks, in the form of chunks of ice, 
Doesn’t sound very inviting, does it? Yet this was 
ear the Dr. Sven Hedin, the famous 
wedish rer, to face when he made his 
memorable across Thibet in 1901. 


POTATOES TOOK A DAY TO BOIL. . 
, He had with him an imposing caravan, tha biggest, 
in fact, ever seen in those regions. Seventy asses 
carried sacks of maize. There were a number of 


mules and little ponies, specially selected for 
work at hi h altitudes PThere ve flocks of sheep 
and goats food. But principally the explorer 
for Benet upon his camels, of which he had 

an A 
Tt was a A ht when, early on the morning 
of May 17th, Sven rode out at their head, 


commenced the ascent of the defiles that led u 
wards from Turkestan on to the Great Plateau—the 
uninhabited and, up till then, unvisited tableland of 
Northern Thibet. Yet it was a sad sight, withal, as 
the gallant, Swede was fain to admit to himself. For 
Practically all the animals, and a certain proportion 


4 


In. two weeks you 


How Dr. Sven Hedin Braved 


Thibetan Tableland. 


- of the were destined 
to leave bones to 
bleach amidst the eternal 
solitudes they were ventar- 


to invade. 
ter the first week or 
e so the travelling was liter- 
ally amongst clouds. 


snow, and everywhere the 
bitter wind that hardl 
Hel ceases to ned “= 
mpestuoas _ veloci 
theee regions, harassed them 
and tted them. Nowand 
in, of course, the sun 
8 But not often. And 
when it was absent, as was 
usually the case, it was twilight at noon, while at 


Coldness of the 


veal twilight it was pitch dark. 

1 was practically unobtainable, but this was 
not of so much account, because to cook anything at 
the terrific altitudes in which they found themselves 


was almost a matter of ay cost lier, The boiling 
point of water, which is 212 F. at sea-level, decreases 
as one ascends, so that at 20,000 feet the contents 
of one’s kettle “boil” when only comfortably warm 
to cae hand. Ina gee of ‘ eae ie bmel such 
as , an requires an hour ins of the regula- 
tion three ‘inate, while toes take an entire 
day to become perly soft. Usually, what little 
meat was coo was either roasted or fried over 
fires, the wooden frames of the pack-saddles of the 
mvs being used for fuel as as the animals 


HEDIN MEETS SOME SAVAGES. 

Under these conditions: Hedin and his caravan 
struggled on for two months without seeing the slightest 
trace of human beings, while the few wild animals 
they met evinced very little fear of their presence, 
but a great deal of curiosity, thereby proving that 
they had never before come into contact with man. 

At last, however, after a terrible journey through 
quagmires and sky-scraping passes, the expedition 
emerged from the high barren lands on to those of 
slightly lower altitude, and showing some signs of 

erbage. Shortly after, they came upon signs of 
temporary human habitation, in the shape of embers 
of camp fires, marking the resting places of wandering 
Thibetan nomads. 

At this point a halt was called, and the main 
caravan went into camp, while Sven Hedin made a 
dash for Lhassa, disguised as a Mongolian pilgrim. 
With him was a renegade Lama he had brought with 


f 
“, TURKESTAN 


_— 


| Nyy Liiplys liitti ti Z Wh 


B: can trace Sven Hedin's route across Thibet. The small 
Fe ee Tee oe Sen ean taal of tee cobdinnd ne cemperad ome Bean 


shows the 


him from Turkestan, and one of the bravest and 


aaa trusted of his followers, a man named 
ur. 

little of three were well mounted and 
equipped, and their leader hoped, if luck favoured 


them, to reach Lhassa and return to their camp in 
from one to two months. They rode rapidly, and 
soon came into contact with the nomads, miserable 
beings, who live by hunting the wild yaks, and move 
from to place after t game upon which they 
subsist, precisely as do the bears and the wolves. 
Men, women, and children, were alike inexpressibly 
filthy, and owned nothing save ~— battered felt 
tents, their antiquated weapons, a few cooking pots, 
and the caiseeable skins that covered them. 

Like most savages and semi-savages, they evinced 
but little curiosity. Even the sudden advent amongst 
them of the three strangers from out of the unin- 
habited and mysterious north left them unmoved. 

STOPPED BY SOLDIERS. 

Not so, however, the more civilised settled Thibetans, 
whom they encountered as they drew nearer to the 
sacred city. These, being endowed with more in- 
telligence than the nomads, realised at once that Hedin 
and his companions could not have crossed the unin- 
habited regions by themselves, and all sorts of in- 


will have our eplendid Bank Holiday Number in your 


was acting a. 


His orders were and to the point. None of 
the three strangers was to advance another step to- 
wards Lhassa, under of being summarily 
decapitated then and there. He added, that if he 
allowed them to go on, he would lose his own life. 
“It doesn’t matter the least who you: are, or where 
you come from. Your actions are in the highest 
d suspicious. You have come in by a back road, 
and must just go back the way you came.” 

From this verdict, backed by a powerful dipplay 
of force, there could be, of course, no appeal. 
they had to go to their headquarter camp in the moun- 
tains, and from thence resume once more their inter- 
rupted journey towards Ladak, their objective on the 
northern frontiers of India. 

IN THE GRIP OF WINTER. 


The country was now a little better going than at 
first, and there were, of course, inhabitants. But, 
on the other hand, most of their transport animals 
had succumbed, and several of the men were in @ 
bad way. Mountain-sickness, due to their prolonged 
breathing of the highly rarefied air of the plateau, 
affected tees all to a greater or less degree, and one 
of the camel-drivers, a man named Kalpet, presently 
died of it. 

Others, too, were at the point of death, and had 
to be left behind. But of these only one or two died, 
the rest recovering eventually. Hedin himself was 
very ill, and has left it on record that he never ex- 
pected to recover. In fact, the expedition was in 
about as bad a way as it was possible to conceive of. 

Indeed, that its leader ever reached India is a 
matter for marvel, for winter overtook them ere they 
were much more than half-way between Lhassa and 
Ladak, and what winter means on these uplands, 
where even in summer the thermometer seldom rises 
more than a few degrees above freezing point, can be 
imagined, Another man, Nohammed Tota, died of 
mountain sickness and the hardships incidental to 
the march. He was an old and trusted servant, and 
a splendid fellow all round, go that deep picom settled 
upon the survivors as they laid him to his long rest 
amid the lonely mountain defiles. ! 

As the season advanced, all had to walk. To ride, 
for evon a few minutes at a time, was like freesing 
to death, the wind was so icy and so penetrating. 
The country through which they were sing- again 
took on the form of a desert, devoid of inhabitants, 
and almost of animal life. Only occasionally they 
heard the howling of wolves, and it was both & cold 
and a hungry howl. 

At last, on Christmas day, when only a few mouth- 
fuls of mouldy maize were left in their saddle-bags, 
the caravan, now reduced to nine came!s, trailed into 
Leh, the capital of Ladak, and for the first time in 
many weary months the explorers were able to get 
into touch with the outside world by means of the 
electric telegraph. 

THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 


Dr. Hedin also found an immense budget of corre- 
spondence awaiting him, including letters from King 
as of Sweden and Lord Curzon. In the latter 
was a draft for £200, which the Viceroy, ' with 
characteristic thoughtfulness and courtesy, had had 
drawn up and forwarded in case of need. 

Practically, this was the end of the journey. 
Thibet had been crossed in its entirety. There yet 
remained, of course, for Hedin to neqreinte the passes 
leading from Ladak down into India proper.. But 
these were child’s play to the man who had traversed 
those leading from the Great Plateau, and in « few 
weeks the explorer, immaculate in evening dress, was 
being entertained at dinner by Lord and a 
distinguished company at Government House; the 
Viceregal Palace in Calcutta. 


(Another article next week.) ie 
: 
Mrs. A.: “The doctors have just discovered an 
extraordinary thing about Professor Strutter; they 
i, Pgs heart is on the wrong side.” a 
ts. B.: “Ah, he always was an untidy man.” 
eee eee 


Business Maw (to applicant): “Well, your tefer 
ences are excellent, and you appear to be a pushing 
traveller. I suppose you have never been in trouble 
of any kind?” 

Applicant: “Yes, sir. I wag once in prison for 

ree weeks.” 


Business Man (taken aback): “'Well—er—indeed, 
I am afeaid that—but what were you in prison for? 

Applicant: “For nearly killing a man who refused 
to give me an order.” 

Business Man: “You are engaged.” 
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You might do Worse than WEEK ENDING 
Try this Business. JULY 25, 1907; 


Tux education of 


4 Schoolgins girls has undergone 


many important 


weit Men? shanem stint 


fo\ other subjects are 
@ |Y poate now taught, of which 
b ee our grandmothers 


never even dreamed; 
athletics are given 
quite as prominent a 
place as in any boys’ 
school, and, geuerally 
8 ing, the modern 
girls’ school-life runs 
on broader, saner, and 
more masculine lines 
than in days of yore. 
But, in one most 
important respect, 
the schoolgirls’ education remains unchanged. She is 
still, at all events, in England, and, as a rule, taught 
by women, except where drawing, music, and, 
occasionally, foreign langu are concerned. : 
Why sheuld it be considered entra 8 to enlist 
men to teach these particular subjects? Well, in my 
opinion, as regards music and drawing, women seldom 
have any real talent for either, and the progress the 
average girl is ble of making under such a teacher 
is so slight that in nine cases out of ten any teaching 
at all is thrown away, besides which the average 
Englishwoman makes so very little use of these su 
jects that the labour of teachers is more or less wasted. 
In any case, the study of these subjects is generally 
so short and intermittent that it can have little real 
influence in the formation of mind and character. 


| A CAT, AND AN UNJUST CAT. | 


On the other hand, the general education of the 
girl which may make or mar her mental, and, indeed, 
even her moral character for life, is left in the hands 
of women who, as a rule, are not “ masters.” 

For one thing, they usually lack the consistency, 
impartiality, and power to command, which mark t 
oolmaster. “A beast, but a just beast”—the 
schoolboys’ summing up of the late Archbishop 
Temple as a headmaster, is hard to beat jor a defini- 
tion of what © pedagogne should be, whether man or 
‘woman. But the Imistress is too often “a cat, 
and an unjust cat.” 

For another thing, women seldom bear responsibility 
well, They are nervous of what examiners, in- 
spectors, superior authorities of any kind may think, 
and they are as much given to red-tape as a Govern- 
spe ially do they lack 1 tive; they 

ly do they menta ve 5 
think too much of parrot-like soruracy la the matter 
of dates, too little of the real significance of the 
events which made these dates noteworthy. 

The result is that the average girl is ill-educated 
in the sense that she cannot apply her book-learni: 
to any useful pu , and her mind is flabby an 
incapable of sustained and controlled effort. 

Moreover, if I freely admit that girls are far more 
sensibly taught than they used to be, they are still 
educated in an artificial world, where man is supposed 
to héve no place. They study the t classics, they 
study the world in a Bowdleri form; man and 
man’s work ig represented to them not as they are, 
but as Mrs. Grundy thinks they should be, and the 
girl grows up full of useless illusions. 


{ ‘WHY FEW GIRLS SUCCEED AT BUSINESS. 


I believe girls would prefer schoolmasters to school- 
mistresses. At any rate, in Scotland, where educa- 
tion is better than anywhere else, and in the Colonies, 
where, again, no time is wasted on the unessential, 
girle-are more often taught by men than by women, 
and I believe with the happiest results. 

After all, I do not thinks girls have the same confi- 
denos in a woman’s mental powers—and her sense of 
justive—that they have in a man’s, and want of 
confidence is fatal both to the teacher and the 


pu ; 

Rother and important point is that women now 
sharé- ly in men’s business and commercial pur 
suits. So far they occupy humble positions as clerks, 
typicts, and so on, for the simple reason that the 
average girls’ school gives no business or. commercial 
training whatsoever. There ig a growing need for 
sa a training, and surely it woul best be given 

y wen. 


By a Schoolmaster. 


_ Tiere apps to me to be good reasons why school- 
“should be taught by men, and none at all wh: 
“larry fer a the pp eR whic 

1) at between the ages of eight and eighteen a 

Tal bhoald be practically isolated from mankind. 

ite cha for better, the average girls’ 
school in = is still a hot-bed of prudery, 
hypocrisy, and heart-burnings, and will remain so 
until the inconsistent, Fess fe Mrs. Grundy-wor- 
shipping, and often mentally incapable, albeit highly- 
certificated, schoolmistress is swept away, or, at feast, 
relegated to the sphere of interior economy, and the 
training ard development of the girlish mind and 
character is given i “iust beasts” of men. 


Stories of humour, and etories of great dramatic power, will appear in PEARSON'S Bank Holiday Number (1d.). 


WHAT SIZE DO YOU TAKE? 


The World’s Brains and their Weight, 


“AN a diminution of three inches has 
occurred in the national brain-box during the last 
half-century.” . 

This startling announcement was made by Sir 
James Barr, President of Liverpool University, at 
the recent Public Health Congress in the Isle of 
Man. A celebrated hatter, however, has come to the 
rescue with the statement that a diminution of thwe 
inches in the Britisher’s cranium would mean a 
decrease of no fewer than ee sigzs in his 
hats! This, of course, is absurd. 

Hats are measured by eighths of an inch, and, as 
a matter of fact, the prevailing sizes of to-day—6f, 
7, and 7§—were the prevailing sizes at least forty 
years ago. . 

So much for the “box.” Coming to the brains 
themselves, it in interesting and instructive to com- 
pare the varying brain-weights of the nations of the 
world. From tha subjoined table it will be noted 
that Mr. Sandy Macpherson, our canny neighbour 
from over the Border, is the van, while the repre- 
sentative of the Happy Vaderland just beats John 
Bull by a short h fon second place, and the bland 
and child-like Esquimo rig up the rear. 

It may be stated that average weight of the 
human brain is 494 ounces for men, and 44 ounce; 
for women : 


Touching the cubic capacity of the brain case, the 
Anglo-Saxon and the German run a dead-heat for 
first place, despite the apparently greater stowage- 


room y the average “square-head.” 
Here are some relative proportions: 
Anglo-Saxon ..................... 105 cubic inches. 
— eoaintohdamnemicy hin « A + a 
iotiga.... 2 2 ° 


ottentot ................ i wy 
Australian Aborigins . ” » 

It is at once apparent that a really marvellous 
disparity exists between the first four and the last 


two, both of which are rapidly approaching total 


extinction. 

The above figures, of course, apply merely to the 
shell containing the brains; but even were their 
brain-casegs constructed on a more generous scale; it 
is doubtful whether these aborigines, who have sunk 
to an abnormal depth in the anthropological table, 
would be any better off as far as cerebral tissue is 
concerned. As regards the Hottentot, he is really an 
utterly depraved, vicious morsel of unlove'y humanity. 

It must not, however, be inferred that excess of 
brain-substance implies excess of brain-power, or vice 


verad. 
Speaki. at the Public Health Congress, Dr. 
William Henry, D.Sc., said: “A big brain-box does 


not mean brain-power. It is the precise Sone yon tien, 
not the size of the brain, that tells. While many 
eminent statesmen have had very big brain-boxes, 
so have many lunatics.” 


This has m proved up to the hilt again and 
again. Cromwell and Byron both essed brains 
abnormal weight, that of the Protector’s being 


= as 82°29 ounces, and the poet’s as 79CO ounces. 
ese figures, however, are not universally accepted 
by scientists. i 

The brilliant Cuvier’s was a massive brain, weigh- 
ing 64°33 ounces, but yet we find an ordinary brick- 
layer, of fair intelligence, but totally unab’e to read 
or write, possessed of a brain that tipped the bcam 
at 67:00 ounces! 

The brains of Spurzheim (56:06 ounces) and Daniel 
Webster (5350 ounces), and, more notably, Aber 
crombie (63:00 ounces) were all heavier than those 
of the inary individual; but, on the other hand, 
a congenital epileptic idiot, reported by Dr. Tuke, 
could of a brain weighing 60°00 ounces; while 
a celebrated pe iaggeo es @ man over the medium 
stature, had only 43°24 ounces of cerebral tissue to 
work on! 

With these statistics in view, it will be seen how 
impossible it is to gauge, from a man’s capabilities, 
the quantity of brain substance with which Nature 
hag endowed him. A 64 bowler hat may incircle the 
brow of a genius! 

There appears, however, to be a distinct relation 
between weightiness of brain-substance and crime. 
The brains of Erench criminals have bzen subjected 
to. post-mortem. examinations, and these yield an 
average of 55 to 60 ounces for those of the worst 
type of malefactor; while Ruloff, a very clever lin- 
guist and scientist, who was executed for murder 
papi these years ago, owned a brain of 59°00 ounces, 
or almost ten ounces over the weight of the average 
man’s brain. 


Onz of the moat 
anxious moments for 
battleship - builders 
arrives when a new 
vesse! is launched. 


the tallow-savers are 


bg 

he day fixed for 
the ceremony 
launching is reached, 
and, as usually ~ 
happens. when a 
battleship is to be 
launched, a big crowd 
assembles. The 
battleship rests on 
“slipways,” down 
whic e will glide - 

from the dockyard into the water. The only thing 
that prevents the ship from sliding into the water 
before the proper time is the “dog-shores”—largo 
pieces of wood that keep in position the cradle upon 
which the battleship rests. nm the cord that 
releases the dog-shores is cut, the battleship ylides 
down the slipways into the water amidst the cheers 
of the tors and the playing of the band. 

The slipways have to made as smooth and as 
slippery as it is possible to make them, so that 
nothing gee in 7 the battleship from gliding into 
the water safely. It is the greasy substance with 
which these slipways are covered that calls forth tho 
joy of the tallow-salvors. 

Since the slightest mishap at the launching would 
almost certainly prove to be a very costly matter, no 
pains are spared to insure that everything- - including 
the ship—goes smoothly, and the greasing of the slip- 
ways is properly regarded as an important task. 


| A HOST OF MEN EMPLOYED. | 


The material used in the process is generally tallow, 
mixed with linseed oil or soft, soap, and this is 
smeared on to the ways to a thickness of about two 
inches. Every inch of the ways must be covered 
carefully, and a host of men are employed in the 
work. First of all the tallow is epread on with 
trowels so as to give a smooth and flat surface, and 
then the soft soap or linseed oil is poured on top. 
Between one and one and a half tons of the mixture 
is used in the case of a battleship, and the cost of 
launching amounts to a good sum, something like 
£800 or £1,000. ~ 

The tallow-salvors get ready to reap the harvest. 

Crowding the water—just where the ship is to be 
launched—will be seen a number of small rowing-boats 
belonging to the tallow-salvors. As the vessel glides 
into the water, the tallow which has clung to the keel 
and bottom plates from the ways becomes loosened and 
floats on the water’s surfaco in greab masses. 

Then the tallow-salvors swarm around. Bared to 
the shoulder, they reach over the sides of their boats 
and proceed to gather in as much of the floating 
tallow as they can. Some of them even have smal 
hand nets to help them, but in any case it is only a 
geese of a few minutes before the boats are covered 

th inside and out with the slippery, oily mixture, 
while in the centre small heaps of fat gradually arise. 
No ordinary person could remain in the boats, but 
the tallow-salvors are not at all particular. They row 
off with their loads and dispose of them to the local 
soap-makerse. Sometimes as much as two or three 


Men who Fish for Grease at 
Launching.time. 


-pounds can be made by a very agile tallow-salvor. 


Owing to the t precautions that are taken in 
the preparations Sor 1 ing, it is seldom that any- 
thing untoward happens. Still, accidents do happen, 
and there is a record of one case some years back 
when the grease on the = hardened and the ship 
would not move. ~ Po hydraulic rams weré 
obtained to shift the vessel, and it was nearly threo 
months before the launching was accomplished. 

A miscalculation early ear almost caused & 
terrible disaster when a huge four-funnelled steamer 
was dispatched from Sunderland. The river there 
is spanned by a bridge about one hundred feet high. 
This was crowded with peopie who had assembled to 
watch the ship force its way up the river. But the 
vessel’s fore funnel could not clear the bridge ant 
crashed against it. For a second the bridge swayed. 
Then the rivets of the funnel gave way, and it toppled 
over on to the deck. ; r 

When, not long ago, a firm of shipbuilders in 
Holland wanted to launch a new liner, they adopted 
the aaaeeel and —_ drastic eat a ce ba 

rt of a city for urpose. vessel w 
big for the a th of water ordinarily available, and 
stuck fast at first attempt to launch it. ; 

- Fortunately, the part of Holland where the ship- 
building Ee lies is below the level of the sea. Ad- 
vantage of this lowness of land was taken. t 

The sluices that kept back the sea were opened Me 
allow the water to rise sufficiently to float the stranded 
liner, and by this means the launching was peut os 
fully completed, although at the same time, a num 
of houses near by were flooded. 


WEEK ENDING 
JuLy 25, 1907. 


DRAMATIC 
SERIAL STORY. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 
The Threads Draw Tight. 


III GEI MMMM MG GDI P PAP RRR ARAAAAL 


DucuesNe walked in. The Frenchwoman was being 
served. She was evidently one of those who found it 
convenient to-have letters addressed at this place, for the 
woman behind the counter had turned to look through a 
little pile of letters on a shelf. From the bundle sho 
drew a telegram and handed it to the Frenchwoman, who 
paid her penny and went out. 


“T understand that you receive letters addressed here 
‘cr Mrs. Herne?” said’ Duchesne, - 

The woman behind the counter stared at him narrowly. 

“ And if I have?” she asked. 

“T want you to give me Mrs. Herne’s address.” 

“Oh, do you? And do you think you're likely to get 
it?” the woman retorted. “Where would our custom be 
if wo gave addresses to everyone that asked!" 

“] w, of course, that under ordinary circumstances 
vou would at properly refuse ; under the present circum- 
stances I think you will make an exception to your rule. 
For one thing, I should make it worth your while. Mrs. 
Herne is someone I used to know very well, and I want 
to find her. I am prepared to ay for the information.” 

He held out a sovereign. The woman's eyes fastene! 


on it. She was evidently tempted, and her protest showe.! 
signs of wavering as she said : 
“Really, sir, I have no right——” 


Duchesne took out another sovereign. 


“Perhaps this will overcome your scruples. If not-- 
well, you may possibly be compelled by t lice to do 
for nothing what I am willing to pay you for. 

“All right,” cried the woman eagerly. “I don’t know 


the address—folks as have letters left here don't leave 
their addresses ; but if you give me that I'll put you in the 
way of finding Mrs. Herne. That's straight enough, isn’t 
it?” 

Duchesne handed the two sovereigns to her across the 


ccunter, 

“Follow that French party as just went out of the sh 
—her I gave a-telegram to that came not an hour ago. If 
you'd been a minute earlier you'd have heard her give the 
name. I don't know who she is—lady’s maid, I reckon— 
but she always calls for Mrs. Herne’s letters. Follow 
her!” 


Duchesne etrode from the shop. By this time the 
F eacterecna was nowhere to be seen. He went up to 

ntley. 

“So you've tried to sell me—you sent a warning telegram 
to that Woman!” he cried, and the old vagabond’s knees 
shook under him. “You fool to your own interests! 
Don't you realise that you've been accessory to a crime, 
and that your only chance of escaping the consequences is 
not to make an enemy of me? hich way did that 
Frenchwoman go who left this shop. If you lie, I tell the 
police to-day of your share in this conspiracy against me!” 

“She went that way,” eaid Percival Bentley, his voice 
quavering, pointing up the read. 

“That's truth? ‘ 

“T swear it is the truth.” 

Duchesne ran along the road. The Frenchwuman had 
walked fast, but he caught a glimpse of her turning a 
corner some distance ahead. Percival Bentley ran after 
Duchesne, why he scarcely knew. 

As they reached the corner they saw that fifty yards 
down this by-street a motor-car was drawn up by the 
kerb, in which sat a woman fashionably dressed. The 
French maid was just getting into the car. 


As the two men ran ro the corner the occupant of 
co car turned, and her face and that of Armand Duchesne 
“ Joy y" 


This woman in her costly furs, a portion of the price for 
which she had sold herself, was Joy. In a London 
cemetery was a tombstone bearing her name—but she was 
here in the flesh, facing him, to prove that inscription 
over @ grave a lie, to prove that what he had heard to-day 
was the truth. 

At the first sight of him a thrill of horror and fear 
passed through woman, sweeping every vestige of 
colour from her face; her eyes, unnaturally dilated, were 
riveted on him as though fascinated. 
rinmmand stood motionless for an instant, staring at her. 
ane meeting had come with so strange an abruptness, and. 
be spite of that disillusioning hour which that day had 

rought, that first glimpse of her, looking scarcely altered 
from the woman he had loved so passionately when he led 
her to the altar four years ago, had touched so many 
sleeping memories to life. 

Only for a moment ; then remembrance swent back, how 
this woman had lied to him, had sold herself for luxury 
and wealth, making a pathway across honour and truth 
and his heart to reach her eelfish desires. And with the 
Temembrance a passionate resentment swept him like a 
flame of fire, scorching out all the old love, every tender 
Bente Duchesne made a spring forward. 

Bentley saw the look in his face, and that look appalled 


“ Are you sg ” ha oles ae ected. Ps 
in the quiet street ung his arme desperate 
round Duchésne to hold him back; Teal simultancously the 
Woman in the motor-car shook off the momentary paralvsis 
” fear. In a very frenzy she jerked the lever. The 
throbbing car leapt forward. 
chesno flung off the other man's grip, but it was too 
He stood gazing after the car as it glided swiftly 
away, a he the guilty woman heyond his reach. | 
, Bent’ y expected an explosion of fury for his inter- 
igang But Duchesne did not address a word to him. 
© was muttering some numbers to himself, and for a 
moment Bentley wondered if the man’s brain was turned. 


Never has auch a number appeared to even 


No Past is Dead. 


By SIDNEY WARWICK, 


Author of ‘Shadows of London," “The Knave of Diamonds," ‘In Name Only," etc., ete. 


Duchesne took a pencil from his pocket, and Bentley 
saw him write down on his shirt cuff the figures that he 
had repeated. And then the reason struck him, 

It was the registered number of the big motor-car now 
vanishing out of sight. 

nd by means of that number Armand Duchesne would 
be able to trace his wife. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR, 
The Two Men, 


SRANIISIINIE 
Wonder what’s brought him 


VA AV AVAY 


“By Jove, that's Trent! 
here?” 

Dennis Garth was smoking a cigarette in the broad palin 
court of the Bourbon, which commanded a view of the hal! 
of the hotel. He had seen Ailwyn Trent enter hurriedly 
and walk to the office to speak to the hotel clerk. 

Trent frequently ry up at the Bourbon when in town, 
he remembered. If Trent and his wife were coming i 
stay at the hotel, the sooner ho cleared cut the better. 
Dennis told himself. He and the new baronet had been 
friendly enough after a fashion, but that wes before 
Ailwyn became tho rival who had supplanted him, and 
Dennis—as was only human nature, perhaps—could not 
help a certain bitterness tinging his thoughts of the other 
nan, 

Besides, in the same hotel constant mcetincs with Olive 
vould be mere or less inevitable—would ow keep alive 
ike feelings that he must endeavour to fight down. Love 
ind friendship are such different things. No; if the 
Trents were coming to stay at the Bourbon, he must 
clear out. 

Whilst Trent stood making some inquiry of the hotel 
clerk another man had entered the hotal. 

For a moment Garth wondered where he had seen the 
newcomer’s face before—to remember almost instantly. 
This man, who after speaking a word or two to the 
commissionaire, stood as though waiting for someone, 
partly hidden by one of the marble pillars, his eyes 
following Ailwyn Trent, was the Scotland Yard detective 
who had been engaged in the Roden case, and had found 
the prisoner’s cigarette-case near the scene of the tragedy. 


CHIEF CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 


Olive Kernham loves Dennis Garth, but a quarrel has estranged 
then. She has married Ailwyn Trent in order that Lady 
Trent, bis mother and her benefactress, should never know, 
throngh Olive’e evidence, that her eon is a murderer. 

ee ig eon of a big landowner. and murderer of Ernest 

nm. But he has contrived that evidence should point to 
Dennis Garth as the murderer. He was previously secretly 
married in the name of Ailwyn to a chorus girl, who has been 
done to death by some unknown person. 

Dennis Garth, Olive’s lovir. He was charged with the murier of 
Roden, but acquitted, 

Herbert Burgoyne, an actor, who knows of Ailwyn’s secret 
marriage. He also suspects Ailwyn’s guilt in the Roden 
murder case. 

Celia Ferrol, « former school-friend of Olive’s. Her step-mother, 
Mre. Ferro], is in some way counceted with Ailwyn’s past. 

Armand Duchesne is a successful Canadian. His name was 


inscribed on a ring that was flung from ‘‘ Mrs. Ailwyn’s’”’ 
wiudow the night 


was murdezed. 


The detective had not looked in Garth's direction, so 
interested did he appear to be for some reason or another 
in Trent's movements. 

Evidently it was about Garth that Trent was making 
inquiry. The former saw Trent’s eyes turn in his direc- 
tion as the clerk said something; then Trent came quickly 
towards him. 

Garth had not particularly desired the meeting--their 
first since Ailwyn Trent’s marriage---but he put the best 


face on it. He held out his hand. 

Ge Hullo, Trent; this is a surprise! What are you doing 
re?” 
As he spoke the detective lounged casually forward and 


exchanged a word or two with the hotel clerk in the office. 
It struck Garth that the man, without. appearing to do 60, 
was watching his meeting with Trent with a sort of 
interested curiosity, as though even when off duty h- 
could not forget his professional habits. and a trivial fac 
ave colour to this conjecture. Ase Garth’s glance met the 
etective’s the latter instantly looked away. under tl 
presence of lighting a cigar, and mcved further into the 


Office. 

Ailwyn Trent did not take the outstretched hand. His 
face was dark and frowning, full of suspicion. His first 
words startled Garth: 

“Where is my wife?” 

Garth stared at him. 

“Olive? What do you mean?” 

“Yes, where is my wife? Don’t feign ignorance. Who 
should know better than you?” returned Trent in a low, 

ionate voice. “She’s left me—run away; but, by 
aven, I’m going to find her! I know she came to London.” 

The words took Garth’s breath away for a moment. 
Then he cried : 

“I think you must have suddenly lost your reason.” 
Ailwyn’e excited manner was almost such as to lend 
credence to the assertion. His eyes were restle:s and 
haggard. He had been drinking heavily—drinking and 
brooding. “Olive with me? The charge is preposterous. 
I haven't seen her. I had no idea that she was not with 


“That's a lie,” came the response in a low, intense voice. 
Trent had brooded over his suspicions till in his drink- 
excited brain it had become an absolute conviction. His 
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face was dark with jealous hatred—a hatred that perhaps 
the injury he had done to Garth had deepened, as a man 
does hate those he has wronged. ? . 

Garth's jaw squared. A dangerous look came into his 
face, 

“T don’t want to knock you down, Trent; it would make 
a ecene—besides, you are Olive’s husband. Only I warn 
you to be careful,” he said, his voice showing the effort of 
restraint. “I don’t know whero your wife is—believe it 
or not, as you like. Your words are an insult to her. 
You must be mad to make such an assertion.” 

There was a sneer of incredulity about Trent’s lips. 

“Didn't she go to see you in gacl? Hasn't she half 
adinitted to me that you and she were lovers? She took 
»recious good care in her letter to give no hint--but I 
surprised her guilty secret for all that! I know she came 
to London—the same day that you came—you, her old 
lever. Do you think I can’t put two and two together, 
for all your virtuous denials?’ 

Dennis Garth restrained himself with an increasingly 
eel ahtott. Lal . _ " 

“How dare you s of your wife as having a guilty 
secret—you, yan of all stent ” he said, looking hard at 

he other’s face, as a sudden remembrance tlashed back on 
‘16 mind—the remembrance of when he had last seen this 
man’s face, not in the flesh, but a vivid likeness thrown on 
a great screen in a crowdcd theatre. 
rent started with a quick intake of breath. 

“ What are oe hinting at?” he demanded hoarsely. He 
looked quickly round him, but the court was almost 
deserted. There was no one near enough to overhear. 
“1 don’t know what you can possibly mean!” 

The expression on that one face that had Icapt out to 
his eyes in the theatre from among the crowd of figures 
flung on the screen was before Dennis Garth now, snipes 
on Ailwyn Trent’s features—that same look of deadly fear 
that last night in tho theatre had startled him into a 
strange suspicion, 

“TI mean this, that only last night I got a hint of a 
secret of yours—if a curious coincidence of name and the 
fact of your presence outside a certain house mean any- 
thing!” said Garth slowly. “Do you remember a crowd 
that gathered outside a building in which munler had 
been done—an angry mob ready to lynch the murderer of 

: Mrs. George Ailwyn—and a man on the outskirts of it with 
a scared face, who turned up his collar as he slunk away!” 
“It’s madness to talk like this.” Ailwyn Trent’s face 
was ghastly. He scemed to have difficulty in articulating 
the words. “What have I to do with any Mrs. George 
Ailwyn? The coincidence of the name is nothing—how 
could it be? I was never near the street you speak of in 
my life.” ; 

“Never near?” cried Garth contemptuously-—“ when 
nightly at the Alfresco your movements cf part of the 
night when that murder took place, caught and fixcd on a 
tell-tale film, are flung on a screen for all the world to 
look at! You were on the outskirts of that crowd—you 
know best why you were there, or why you slunk off, 
hiding your face that you might not be recognised !'"- 

That suspicion that last night he had tought against 
was a fact. Garth was as sure now that the missing 
mysterious George Ailwyn was Ailwyn Trent as he was 
sure of anything in his life. The patent lie confirmed it; 
the man’s face confirmed it. 

At that instant Garth’s eyes again fell on the detective. 
The man _was still there, though standing almcst out of 
sight—still watching; and the fact took a sudden signifi- 


cance for him. He‘added quickly : 

“What if the police are already asking themeelves that 
question? ” 

“Good heavens!” broke from Trent. “What do you 
mean by that?” 

At Garth’s words he had gone white to the lips. Bo 


pitiably abject was his look of terror that Garth’s anger 
passed into a contemptuous pity, mingled with a horror 
that this was Olive’s husband. 

“Don't turn or look round,” he said in a low voice, “or 
you'll let the man know that you suspect. But I believe 
you are being shadowed.” 

“Shadowed! By whom?” 

“A man followed you into the hotel. I thought at the 
time his movements were hs He’s keeping his cyes on 
us now, as though he didn’t want you out of his sight. 
It’s the detective Scotland Yard sent down in connection 
with the Roden case. Keep yourself in hand, man!” 

“The detective Detmold!” é 

A shuddering horror shook Trent. The detective from 
“cotland Yard—it was the same man who yesterday at the 
‘ailway station had tried to snatch that photograph. Even 

f he had not scen the portrait, he must have read the 
inscription on the back, “Mr. and Mrs. George Ailwyn,” 
:o account for his action then—must have noticed Ailwyn’s 
agitation, been struck by the coincidence of the names, 

his suspicions aroused. Doubtless from London 
had telegraphed to have his (Ailwyn’s 
watched and reported ; had been info: 
London that day. 

“Garth,” he whispered desperately—“ can save me? 
I see I was wrong about Olive. She's left me—and I 
thought it was you she'd come to. I’m sorry. If you're 
righ about Detmold, I’m in a desperate corner. Wi)! you 
help me?” ; : 

“But how are you in a corner—if you are not ‘George 
Ailwyn’?” 

Trent gave a gulp. 

“T may as well admit it—I am. But I didn't do the 
deed; before God I’m as innocent of that as you:* he 
said in an almost inaudible whisper. 

“You were that woman's husband, and yet you married 
Olive?” . ; 

“JI—I -was free. That woman's death left me free. 
But——” 

“ But you dared to marry Olive with his thing hanging 
over you!” And indignant scorn and anger gleamed in 


the man 
movements 
of his journey to 


ual “Yearson’s Holiday Number.” Out the Thursday before 


“meee 
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Garth's cg Tie, _ a inn etrack ng 3 
remember the murder hap almept imn 
my arrest. You must Ihave asked Olive—used aco 


pressure I don’t know, but pressure was ry 
‘ou whilst that woman was living! Yon able cur! 

‘ou did her that wrong—the’ women’ I’ loved; and yet you 

help you!” . 
OT fon mat bale me—for Olive's | rang of = 
stigma that will fasten on her name } comes out. 
For her sake, Garth!” the other whispered huskily, 
imploringly. 
‘or Olive's sake! 

That was unanswerable. For her sake he must help this 
man if it were ible. , Se a ae 

Garth glanced as if casually in the detective’s direction. 
Detmold still stood, evidently wai g them, under 

of chatting to the hotel clerk, no doubt assured 

y the fact that Ailwyn Trent had not once glanced his 
way that the latter suspected nothing. reons were 
entering the hall. It struck Garth that an imper- 

tible signal passed between Detmold and the foremost 
of the newcomers. : 

“JT will help you if I can—but how!” Garth said 
quickly to Trent, who looked white and utterly unnerved. 

‘Are you afraid he means to arrest you as the missing 
‘George Ailwyn’? But if so, why did he not do so 
before, outside the hotel?” 

“T know how his suspicions may have been aroused ; but 
he can’t have proof——” ; 

“Don't turn; move as if casually to the left—this ~ 
will ecreen you. You mustn’t let your face be seen. ) 
men have just come into the hotel, by arrangement, 1 
haven't a doubt. with Detmold. One looks like a plain- 
clothes man. The other's a short chap with mutton-cho 
whiskers, black frock coat and bowler hat, « lot of shi 
front, and a narrow black t: ” 

“The agent of that flat at Battersea! Detmold’s sent 
for someone who knew the dead woman's husband to 
identify me, to confirm his suspicions,” Ailwyn gasped, 
almost inarticulately. ‘Good heavens, once that man sees 
me. . . . What's to be done?” 

“Until this chap in the frock coat sees your face they 
can do nothing. And I don’t think that the detective 

esses we suspect his move. You know my old chambers 
Ay Meta Square! Here's the key,” w 1 Dennis 
Garth hurriedly; “go there. I'll follow when it’s safe. 
I'll go and keep Detmold engaged a minute or two; seize 
ba Sepeetentnyy and slip out by that side entrance and 

e a cab. 
Dennis strolled off, calling back to Trent as he did so: 
-“Shan’t be five minutes, Trent. I want to speak to 


someone.” 
He walked up to the detective with a P genaid nod. 

“Surprised to see you again so soon, Mr. Detmold,” he 
said easily. . 

The detective returned the salutation respectfully. He 
had heard Garth's last words to Trent—as the speaker 
had intended he should do—and this man, who laid traps 
for others, had no euspicion that a counter- was being 
laid for him, especially as he could still see figure of 
Ailwyn Trent, waiting for Garth as it seemed, behind one 
of the palms. 

Seeing Detmold engaged in conversation, the two men 
who had just entered stood waiting at some little distance. 

“Yes, sir; and I’m pe to see you your own man 
again,” responded Detmold. He glanced towards the palm 
court. On a seat behind the spreading palm Trent was 
lighting a cigarette. “I had to give evidence against you, 
air, but I agreed with the jury's verdict. Glad to have 
the opportunity .of telling you so. But I'm afraid I’m 
keeping you from your friend—it was Sir Ailwyn Trent, 
wasn’t it, sir, you were talking to?” said Detmohi, with 
much appearance of innocence. 

“Yes. You know him, do you?”—as if in surprise. 
“Oh, of course, you would see him at my trial! No 
you're not keeping me; he’s in no hurry. I wanted a wo 
or two with Pere that cigarette-case that you found. 
ae i it didn’t convict me, after all!” he aided. with a 

augh. 

As he spoke Dennis was edging into such a position that 
to face him Detmold must turn his back on Ailwyn Trent. 

“T carry it for luck now, you know.” 

He took it out of his pocket with a smile and offered a 
cigarette from it to Detmold. 

Thank you, Mr. Garth; not being on duty, as one might 
ay will accept ~~, een ists 

"Let me give you a light. I ex you thought you'd 
made a discovery when you found this at the foot ot the 
cliffs! Here, you haven't got it properly lighted. What's 

ur candid opinion about that cigarette-case being found 

re?” 

The detective was off his gare, The subject interested 
him, and he stood with his back to the palm lounge as he 
said sententiously : 

“Well, sir, since you didn’t drop it there, and you say 
it was stolen from your room, whoever put it there was the 
perme who killed Ernest Roden. You may take that for 
8 fact.” 

“I believe _— right,” cried Dennis—“and that it 
was dropped there deliberately to take suspicion off some- 
ame else by fastening the guilt on me!” 

Detmold nodded. 

“But who could have stolen it from the drawer! I'll 
swear for the honesty of all the servants.” 

_ Perhaps Detmold noticed that Dennis's eyes were look. 
ing intently beyond him, in spite of the easy manner of 
the speaker. Instantly the detective wheeled round. 

“ Where's Sir Ail Trent?” he cried. 


The figure that been behind the palm a few moments 
ago was gone. 
“Isn't he where I left him?” asked Garth, feeling a 


sudden rush of relief. . 
Perhaps Dennis over-acted. Detmold’s eyes suddenly 


and took me in,” 


“You did it very well, Mr. Garth, 


he said quietly, concealing his keen mortification. 
“What do you mean?” by ting Ly ae evidence 
“ Need we keep up the now, Mr. Garth? I'ma This was the man aad pat eet So cere 
bit of a spo and I bear no malice. You gave Sir Watching him, Detmold saw kindling passionate 
Ailwyn the tip, took off my attention for a minute to | anger mounting in Dennis Garth, as the conviction swept 
cover his retreat. You know well enough what I mean. | over him; saw the blazing eyes, the clenched hands, And 
Of course, it has only deferred the evil hour—only | he smiled inwardly. ; 
deferred it, Mr, Garth; and I doubt if you'd have done} A detective is naturally the most reticent of men about 
it if—” any case he is upon, and certainly Detmold would 
“If what? "—quickly. never have made dasclosure to Garth without a very 
“This Mr. Trent, as he was then, didn’t do much to | strong motive at the back of it, The time seemed almost 
were in the dock, Mr. Garth,” said nigh 32 play the cart bo hed bone to. 
“The old gentleman— “Great Scott! The man who could have let me hang for 
a. If he had spoken— | his crime—and I’ve him to evade his deserts!” Garth 
his son had a minute of | muttered, scarcely conscious for the moment of Detmold’s 
prett; that stroke that d | presence, his face dark with an intense passionate anger. 
the be detective caught the words. He emiled, and said 
suavely : 
“Tt seems a fine bit of irony that you should help this 
man who, if evidence goes for an , ought to have 


in his face. 

ade no definite assertion, but his | winked you! But you can tell us where he's gone, Mr. 
= Give us the tip, and we'll soon rectify the little 
mistake!” 

It was for this that the detective had so artfully been 
playing. Doubtless Garth had more than an inkling 
whither their bird had flown, and, in face of this revela- 
tion, would no longer him. * 

For a moment Dennis looked at the man’s eager, smiling 
face without answering. 

He was no saint; 


was in charge of that 
circumstances about it. ing 
that hasty marriage, wasn’t there!” the detective said 
retlectively. “As for that cigarette-case; you eay it must 
have been stolen from a drawer in your room since your 
arrest, and that you vouch for the honesty of all the 
servants?” 
“Yes; every one of them.” 
“No doubt you have made inquiries as to what visitors 
may have called about the time you were arrested!” 
_ Yes, Ailwyn Trent had called, had even been shown 
into the room in question to write a note, as Dennis had 
incidentally heard. But to suspect Trent of this—it was 
monstrous, unbelievable. The man was a cur; the circum- 
his immediately after his first wife's: 
that. But Dennis refused to believe him 


guilt, unspeakable thing—at least, without proof. 
: “You said that, in your opinion, whoever dropped thas 
was thé man who actually killed y 


he said abruptly. 
es do think that—if, as I believe, it was ‘planted’ there 
in order to be found again!” : 

“But if your suspicions are Se what possible motive 
could the in your thoughts—for you euspect 
someone—have had for kil Roden!” Garth demanded. 

The detective looked round him. 


justice, the sti 
shadow over te 3 


Olive, too. 

“Come, Mr. Garth, this is no occasion for any false 
ideas of silence,” said the man of the law. “ You can tell 
us where we shall find him, and you have little enough 
reason to want to spare him. Where is Ailwyn Trent!” 

Dennis Garth looked full into the man’s confident face 
as he told the lie : 

“Tt’s quite useless to ack me. I have no idea where 
Trent is to be found.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
Door. 


am go 
who a 
versation to 


Ailwyn ‘Trent's guilt in 
of Roden’s death? As he walked to Meta Square 


Detmold’s, was only based 


and the entries sugges he d from the bottom of his heart that he had mis- 

other discoveries, don’t _ | ju the man. 

Garth?” And Detmol ; hy had Olive left her husband! If she had discovered 
what the police suspected, that the woman murdered within 


a few days of their marriage had been Ailwyn’s wife, he 
could lly wonder at her resolution. Gul the news had 
filled him _ a deep 


him—the fear after a this desperate 
step, she might hide away from all her friends And he 

name knew the dangers dless women, 
don’t they? Whoever fog Garth’e hands c . passionate anger against 
an interest in ‘planting’ that case of yours in that spot. | Trent scorched! his brain like a flame. The wrong Trent 


And between ‘em, father and son, the Trents knew some- 
thing about that cigarette-case !” 

In epite of himself conviction was sweeping in on Garth. 
He remembered old Sir Lionel’s outburst in court, the 
pain and horror in his tones, and Ailwyn’s white face; 
remembered that interview with Olive in 


into his hands only to mar it. And yet, for Olive’s sake, 
he must help the ma: 


C t prison, and some | @ friend whom she could trust. 

strange tical words that had puzzled him. And he| Dennis Garth had persisted in hie denial to the detec- 
was of much the same height and build as Trent; it would | tive, who had in in. Then he walked to his 
be easy for Margaret Roden in her distracted state to | chambers, the c< he had given to Trent; he 
did not go there by a direct route, and took some rather 

elaborate precautions against the remote ibility of 

being wi and followed. It was still early afternoon. 

His chambers were in an old Georgian house in Blooms- 
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is detective, admitted as much. 
it seems, of your identity with ‘George Ailwyn.’ He only 


filled with a swift suspicion : A . 
= ae eee forward we had iidgeroef bolted —— ba ppt ated — ‘ 
t side entrance a ie momen t had SAL VERYW. rom Tren 
hem distracted by lighting the cigarette. As i pai a OF..SA-e Ry HERE. an we there ever a rotten luck!” he exclaimed 
the side door Detmold saw a cab bowling swiftly away. Seal ae ath . : italy eed -. 
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ded, thinking of the veiled woman 
he had seen on that f night outside the house of the 
ynurder, who had her. porte-monnaie in her flight. 
“To be accused of a-crime that. one is innocent of, and yet 
to have to hide because circumstances Icok black against 


you!” 


of means, too,” he ad 


y_ where Ailwyn was standing. . 
Ail lance down at it, his attention attracted 
He ae ile a ntarily the man started 


i our 
‘ whe stole that case, d: d it over the cliff—you who 
Lilled Ernest Roden who had been blackmailing you, and 


left me to bear the brunt of it all—you, Olive’s husband! 
I know you now—and the olice know, too, or ee 
Great Scott, that you, a man like you, should marry Olive! 
That waa the wrong of all! I don’t wonder she 
left euch a hi d; I’m glad she left you!” 
Trent looked at him st, speechleas. 

Denials trembled on his lips, but they were not uttered; 
he dared not utter them. He put out a shaking hand to 
the table for support; he was trembling all over. He 
looked a man so utterly broken that Garth’s anger was 


disarmed. 

“What are you going to do?” eaid Trent at last, almost 
voicelessly. 

“I contend you I would help you. If I can I am 
going to help you to evade being tried for your life as I 
was. Not for your sake—but you are Olive’s husband, 
and your shame would be reflected on her. It’s no use 
minimising the danger you're in; Detmold, now that his 
suspicions are confirmed by your flight, will have no difti- 
culty in ting proof ‘that you are actually ‘George 
Ailwyn.’ They may be able to prove nothing as far as 
Roden’s death is concerned ;’ but t lice have discovered 
that Roden was blackmailing George Ailwyn; and now they 
anow who George Ailwyn is.” 

“What am I to do?” cried the white-faced man. 

A desperate peril sometimes brings out in the worst of 
scoundrels certain qualities of nig and determination, 
but Trent’s nerve was gone; his look of fear was abject. 

As Garth looked across the table at Trent, he was think- 
ing that a brave man in Trent's place might fecl that to 
put a bullet through his brain was the one way out that 
would in any sense be a reparation—a reparation to Olive. 

“You'll have to bolt, I suppose,” Garth said. “What 
else is there for it? We've got to face facts. You'll be 
arrested unless you can get away, that’s inevitable.” 

Had Garth wanted revenge on the man who had injured 
him, the sight of Trent now would have more than satisfied 
“NY ly God!" the groan broke from him d 

“My . groan broke from him desperately. 

On a side table among some odds and erds lay a re- 
volver. His eye caught the glitter of the polished barrel. 
He crossed quickly to it. 

_ “If only I had the courage!” he muttered, taking it up 
irresolutely. 

“Take care, it may be loaded; I fancy it is loaded!” 
ell Garth, springing forward. “Don't be a fool, 

rent!” 


much, I'm afraid,” Garth said. “Haven't you a banking 
account in town? The banks don’t close till four. There 
would be time for me to cash a cheque for you before they 
clese, and bring the money to you here.” 

A momentary gleam lit up Trent’s eyes. 

Yes, I hadn't t of that. I’ve got rather a big 
balance just now at the London and Counties. I must 
draw that out. As the cheque will be for a big amount, 
T'll write a note for you to give to the manager, in case 
of any question.” 

In feverish haste Trent sat down, pulled his cheque- 
ok from his pocket, and wrote out a cheque. 
All in notes, fives and tens,” he said. ‘Don’t waste a 
moment; you haven't much time.” 
— took the and went out, calling a hansom. 
rm wyn feverishly the room, and tried to make plans 
hie his escape. If he were caught, he would be tried for 
in lite—and the end of it? A grey morning, with a bell 
te He solemnly, and a terrible procession from a stone cell 
0 a flagged courtyard, whilst a chaplain recited the ser- 
vice for the dead over a living man! 

Race of perspiration broke out on his brow at the 
shuddering horror of that thought. He touched the 
revolver again. 


“Tf onl Th ” 
is himself” ad the courage!” he muttered desperately 


But he ; 
tioned —- a coward; he knew ho was a coward. He 


“ What = that?” 

He turned sharply at a sound that fell distinctly on his 
ears, trembling as with an ague, with a new fear quiver- 
ing, through his nerves. 
‘ e stood staring at the door—the outer door leading on 

the ning - ashen pa heck ihe b fla 

outsi ad gently pus the brass 
of the letter-slit, and on the viher side of the aperture os 
& human eye watching him. 
( r long instalment next week.) 
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AN APPEAL TO PARENTS. 


“Breathing the Unclean Air of the Slums.” 
Sir W. Foster’s Opinion. 


Tug Fresh Am Fonp is making a special appeal 
to parents this summer. It urges mothers and 
fathers to interest their children in this well-known 
work re ge the poor, neglected mites of the slums. 
This should not be a hard task—even for a governess 
or a schoolmaster. Children’s hearts and imagina- 
tions are quickly set on fire, and oaly fea can come 
to the little ones when they are tol t there are, 
at least, a quarter of a million children in their 
homeland who never see a green field; never know 
what it is to gaze into a clear sky; never understand 
the of racing by the side of the waves or tearing 
madly amongst the trees in the woods. 

The Fresh Air Fund wants to take this quarter of 
@ million children away this summer from the 
wretched courts and alleys and rookeries in which 
a4 laid born, and to give them at least a day's 


ange. . 
Unfortunately, it cannot do so unless the children 
of the rich step nt bravely now and help tfe children 
of the poor. ill they do that? It has ever been 
the dream of poets and preachers to secure this ideal 
co-operation. ; 
When none were for a party 
But all were for the Btats 


When the rich man loved the poor man 
And the lowly helped the grvaet. 


abappily; in this Fund’s work amongst the deni- 
zens of slums it remains but—a dream. Cannot 
some step, however, be taken now to bring to it a 
pleasant sense of reality and accomplishment? It 
really helps childish natures to find them some outlet 
for all the sweetness, and charity, and unselfish devo- 
tion to great causes and forlorn undertakings with 
which they are naturally dowered. 

What better work to interest them in than this 
Fresh Air Fund? Writing from Holly Lodge, High- 
gate, Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., Pah 

I should be very glad to be permitted to add my testimony 
to the noble work you have done and are doing for the r 
children of grcat cities through the Fresh Air Fund. There 
is something couvincing and gti! about the very title 
mbich appeals to all hearts, and tho object needs ng cxamina- 
tion and uo intellectual effort in the cronomics of charity. 

Speaking from a long experience of the heart and head 
working together in that fruilful ficld, and from this green 
eminence where “days in the country” for the children of 
London (whose crowded homes it ovcrlooke) were known before 
you and I were born, and have gone on ever since, I venturo 
© commend your larger and admirably organised movement 
to ‘ee who has ninepence to spare—cither singly or in 
multiples. 

That is the opinion of a member of Parliament for 
one of the principal constituencies in the metropolis 
—Westminster. Below we give an equally sympathetic 
and appreciative tribute from Lord John Wodehouse, 
the Liberal member for Mid-Norfolk, who says: 

I strongly sympathise with your scheme fcr raising funds 
for providing poor children with a day's enjoyment in the 
country. We all know that thousands of the children of ihe 
working classe; spend the best part cf their childhood withcut 
a glimpse of the green ficlds, and without a chance of breath- 
jug the Dee air of the country. Any meney subscribed 
towards this object will, I am sure, be very well laid out. 

Sir Walter Foster, the Radical M.P. for the 
Ilkeston Division of Derbyshire--whose eminence as 
a medical man is acknowledged ail over the world— 
also writes: 

Your Fresh Air Fund has always seemed to me to he worthy 
of universal support. It is a aim scheme of the highest 
health value for giving to thousands who most need it a day 
for breathing the fresh, clean air of the country after months 
of breathing the unclean air cf the slums. No one can 
measure the great potentialitics of moral and physical well- 
being which this meam: to the sluin children of our great 
town. I believe it to be a blessed picce of work, and wish it 
all success. a os 

“The highest health value to thousands!” This is 
striking testimony from a famous English doctor, and 
it should not fail to induce every charitable person 
to send in subscriptions for themselves or their 
children to the Fresh Air Fund without any delay, 
for the holiday season has already begun, and the 
children are waiting—waiting for a day in the fresh 
air that may even mean to them an entirely new lease 


of life. 
Oho 


THE FIRST IMPRESSION. 

Tus most blissful hour in all the young man’s 
short life had come, and as he patted the golden 
head on his shoulder he wondered how a mortal man 
could live and be so Py. 

“Darling,” he said, “do you remember—can you 
recall the first time you ever saw me?” 

“Yes,” she said dreamily. : 

“And did your heart give you any warning that 
this thrice happy moment would arrive?” 

“No,” she said; “not exactly that. And yet, when 
I think, there was something that scemed to suggest 
a nearer relationship between us.” 

“My darling!” he said. And he kissed her fondly. 

“Yes,” she continued; “the first time I saw you 
was when you were passing the house one day, and 
I thought you were bandy, and it struck me 
awful Fi would be to marry a bandy man. But, oh, 
Claude, it was only a flaw in the glass of the window; 
still, it did make you look funny!” 


V) ate 
ilways. 


By G, A. SEKON, the Editor of the ‘‘ Railway 
Magazine.’’ 


IMPROVED THROUGH COMPETITION. 


Tue railways providing services to and from Ireland 
are just now fighting very hard among themselves to 
obtain the traffic, and each is endeavouring to improve 
its methods of working the services. The Midland has 
adopted the ingenious idea of packing the lu e in 
immense crates at St. Pancras; these luggage-holders 
are conveyed to Heysham on a carriage truck, 
Arrived at Heysham, the truck is run under an electric 
crane, and the crates are at once swung on board the 
steamer, thus saving the delay inseparable from hand- 
ling each piece of baggage separately, as well as avoid- 
ing the risk of any of the packages being mislaid or 
stolen en route. 


3s. Sid. A MILE. 

Do you know what it costs to run a train from 
London to Edinburgh? Taking the distance ag 400 
miles, the expense would be about £66. The cost of 
working a train has been increasing year by year; 
indeed, ibeezpene for each mile a train travels have 
been incre 27 per cent. during the past ten years. 
The average cost per mile for English railways is now 
3s. 54d., whilst in Scotland it is only 2s. 8id. 

If we visit Euston, or any of the London termini 
from which the Scotch trains start, we shall, during the 
summer months, see train-loads of passengers carried 
northward, and we begin to think that our railways 
must earn huge profits. Let us calculate what revenue 
the L. and NW. Railway and its northern ally will 
obtain from a well-loaded train running from Euston 
to Edinburgh, a distance of 400 miles. 

Modern corridor trains have not the same amount of 
seating accommodation as the ordinary compartment 
train, and so we may fairly accept 230 passengers as 
comfortably filling a Scotch corridor express. 

The L. and N.W. Railway carries about forty-two 
third-class passengers to each first-class one it con- 
veys, so, proportionately, of the 230 passengers, only 
six would be first-class; but the class of people travel- 
ling to Scotland in the season proportionately are 
more wealthy than the average travellers, and, there- 
fore, we may fairly allow that there are twenty-one 
first-class passengers in this train, whilst the remain- 
ing 209 have third-class tickets. 

he return fare to Edinburgh is £5 9s. 6d. first and 
£2 10s. third, and, as we are treating the passengers as 
holiday-makers, we may wel] assume that they have 
return tickets. Dividing each of the return fares into 
two, to obtain the amount paid for the single journey, 
we have 209 passengers at 25s., and twenty-ono at 
£2 14s, Od., a total of £318 14s. Od., or 15s. 114d. per 
train mile. A train such as we have referred to is, 
of course, an exceptional one, and there must be set 
against it the many trains running every day which 
7. not earn the 3s. 54d. per train mile it costs to work 
them. 


AN UNDERGROUND CABLE RAILWAY. 


Glasgow has an underground railway, five and a 
half miles in circumference, the trains of which are 
propelled by neither steam nor electricity, and 
although this “circle”? railway costs less than 7d. 
per train mile to work, as compared with 3s, 54d. on 
steam lines, and conveys nearly sixtcen millions of 
passengers a year, yet in consequence of the keen 
competition of the municipal tramways it onl 
i about 1 per cent. on its ordinary capital. 


line is worked by two endless cables, 
which are continually travelling around the 
circle—one in either direction. When it is 


desired to stop a train at a station, the driver lets 
go the cable and applies the brake; to start the 
train, the driver grips the cable by means of the 
connecting apparatus with which each train ig fitted. 
The gauge of the line is four feet. 


BY ORDER OF PARLIAMENT. 

When ple are waiting for trains at small 
stations they are glad of something to occupy their 
time, and have probably observed varioug rules and 
regulations exhibited on the walls of the booking- 
office and waiting-rooms, and wonder why the railway 
is so anxious to display these dry-as-dust placards, 
which nobody reads. As a matter of fact, the rail- 
ways have no particular desire to show these notices, 
their exhibition at all stations being the result of the 
wisdom of our legislators, who have passed Acts of 
Parliament requiring the exhibition of certain notices 
in conspicuous positions at all railway-stations. The 
notices which thus have to be displayed are the follow- 
ing: As to the insurance of valuable parcels; dangers 
ous g ; general notices of the railway ; general by- 
laws of the railway ; explosive by-laws; toll notices ; 
and—in goods stations in Yorkshire only—as to 
shoddy, rags, and mungo. 


Dick Donovan hae called bie new series of true crime stories in the 
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Fowerful Serial Story. 
The Fatal Ace. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


CHIEF CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. od 
Dick Rushden, heir to the title and estates of Westingham, 
engaged to bs muxzied to Melis Be Just as he comes 
into hi title he goes on s balloon voyage with Mollie aad his 
means or foul. During the balloon trip are blown out 
ee inne, ad ection ya q 
faints. By a cunning artifice Guy gets 
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to his death. By 
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spoken ! Ite feach 
it: was as i' 
with him, 


friend. 
th gp puzzled him, gap Ni gy By 
hed m country it a 
in tok rechapestioe von’ A kind, but he didn "t want ‘Hind. 
ae ded his dignity, and somehow it was ominous. 
what 


The question 
round aailtily, almost fancying that someone concealed 
the shouted the him. 
Could it be possible that they, the 
kam, Se pee, bir paid me] rent and owed him 
On the Taieks tke inquest had off 
ly—s curious way of loo 
humour of his own tho 


ws were — 
threatening a storm ; in the east stars were already 
here and holes in the blue. The air was 
silence covered the country-side; only, as he 
lessly, as if afraid of disturbing the solemn hush, or else 
as if afraid of being discovered, Guy heard distinctly the 
ripple of the stream and the sad, heavy sound of falling 
water. 

It seemed as if the river as it flowed t: park and 
meadowland was whispering the name of Vansittart’s 
murderer; the waters that had kissed him and 
covered his body, crooning a death-song as they flowed 
over the iron features! 


p in the hedge at the house visible through the trees; 
fs lights had not been lit, and the windows stared cold; 
at him. He wondered what wes happening there. 

“: gure, the servants were gossiping—and Talma and 
wife... . 
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this afternoon, at the in 
which Tass Sciitind ag“ desis want to toy enything, 
“ whi am following up. "t want say an 

T don’t want to do saything, watil I'm ertain, because—— 
The superinten looked troubled 
as if at a loss for words, and dug 


3 “perhaps, if 


“Perhaps your lordship accompany me,” Scoles said 
unsteadily. . 
Guy shook his head. “Presently; go on—I, too, 


wement he held betore 
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he showed me the night before he met his dea’ here— 
where did you find them?” Ne 
his brows. “In the lord.” 
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there?” 
Irfat's what I want to find out, my lord! When I do 
I shall’ know how Mr. Vansittart’s body came to be 


courteous salute he turned away and walked 
a ratched st sight, 

through the . could see the 
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with the cook’s successes isserie. They spoke 
at intervals, making short, Sen pean seat 
oks, the house—anything but that which was 


if she were 
whether fact and 


to an unknown genera- 


Talma : 
“Go!” she cried. “Don't remain here any longer. 
You'll discover nothing! Go at once, and take me with 


turned and held Mollie gently bat pias 


Talma 
gazed into the pretty troubled face. Why shou 


and 
you 
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want me to go?” ehe asked 
ghould you fear my ' 
She waited for Mollie to reply, but the latter said 
sic; every ecrap of colour faded from her cheeks. 
»” Talma continued unwaveringly, 
killed Sinclair Vansittart or you 
are afraid to i 
ollie freed herself and crept back 


snto the shadows. 
von do know! The night that I arrived, when first we 
met, I saw that you knew; the knowledge troubled you.” 
‘er voice was still level, but it had grown ve tender. 

“\ hy not in me? I said I wasn't vindictive; from 
the little I’ve eeen of you, Lady Westingham, I’ve grown 
to like you. I know are haunted by some terrible 
fear; if you téll me now I might help you, for there's still 
time; if — in silence, it may soon bo too late.” 

“Too fate! What do you mean?’ 

“You know what I mean.” 

“You mean,” Mollie said breathlessly, “that you suspect 

omeone ? , ; 

som me contented herself with nodding. The two women 
found themselves facing each other. 


in a level voice; “and why 
here?” 


“You—you + me!” It was a whisper so faint 
that Talma only just caught the words. 

Before she could reply, the door opened and a servant 
announced that Superintendent Scoles wished to see Mrs. 
Cc 

That am I to do?” Talma asked as soon as the door 
closed. 


“Of course, you'll see him—unless pen fear doing so.” 
She had recovered her composure with etartling ra idity. 
Her secret had been on the verge of detection, she herself 
on the verge of confession; but the servant’s entry and 
the switching on of the lights had brought her back with 
a shock to realisation of t! as they were. ; 

‘Yo the value ef ie and —s td e. re the 
fear of exposure, to the repugnance 0: shameful scorn 
and pity of the world. And ehe reminded herself, as 
Taima stood looking at her, that after all she had very 
little to fear. Personally, her position was secure; she 
only wanted to keep her nerve, to be ever watchful and 
always strong. Never to be left alone with her husband, 
never to trust him, and never to give way to him in an7 
single thing. 

“The morning-room’s at your disposal,” she said to 
Talma; “but when you’ve seen Mr, Scoles, you might tell 
him I would be glad if he could give me five minutes.” 

Talma walked to the door and opened it. ‘“ You won't 
tell me, then? You won't confide in me or trust me? It 
mav be too late to-merrow, but now there's still time.” 

Mollie shook her head. “There’s nothing to confide 
When you've finished with Mr. Scoles, you'll find me here.” 

As soon as she was alone Mollie paced anxiously up and 
down the room. The rain had begun to fall at Yast and 
occasionally a flash of lightning lit up the park and wes 
mirrored in the lake; the thunder rolled more heavily. 


SKIN TROUBLES 
OF SUMMER 


Every season of the year has its influence on the 
skin. Chaps, chilblains, cracked lips, and rough skin 
are tronbles of winter and spring, whilst insect bites, 
heat spots, rashes, sunburn, and scorched skin, which is 
frequently the starting point of eczema, are ailments 
which prevail during the months of summer and autumn. 
Tate good advice. Never apply-oold cream or other greasy 
preparations to your face. e most such emollients 
can do is to cool the inflamed or burning skin, but they 
are destitute of curative virtues, and if the skin is 
naturally inclined to be greasy, preparations of this 
kind only increase the trouble. “ Antexema,” on the 
contrary, possesses two striking advantages. First. it 
cools and soothes the hot and irritated skin, it instantly 
arrests the further progress of the igi angie and 
quickly effects a complete cure. That is why a bottle 
of “ Antexema” should find a place on every dressing 
table and should be packed in every travelling bag. 


Mothers and Nurses 
know by ex ce that nothing chafes so easily as 
baby’s sensitive skin, and the natural effect of this a to 
make baby fretful and irritable. This is cne of = 
ou 


little ailments of childhood that is easily cured. 
“ Antexema” gently and the chafing 


have only to appl 
and irritation wil seappeee asif by magic. It may be 
van cee noon, and night, and even oftener if need 
» With ect confidence that it cannot possibly do 
eet and will be certain to do good. For nettlerasb, 
reakings out of any kind, eruptions, ringworm, or any 
other infantile skin ailment, “ Antexema” is the one 
a3 safe, and speedy cure, 
a —— vp 
exh . we are most ‘anxious to emphasise is the 


*‘ Antexema’’ Oures Every Skin Hiness 
whatever the part affected, whether face, scalp, neck, 
arms, hands, chest, back, legs, or feet. “‘ Antexera” 
cures blackheads, itching and burning eczema, every 
rs Se of skin irritation, and all scaly, pimply, blotchy, 
as es of the skin. “ Antexema” cures barber's rash, 
= alge souls, facial blemishes, psoriasis, shingles, 
complatads pes humiliating, and disfiguring 


Why Be Distigured ? 


You cannot hel: ici i 
p noticing the disfigurement even one 
pimple * mattery spot will make on the face. If one 
al gt friends or acquaintances has any facial blemish 
ow that, however much you try to keep your 
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Mollie heard her husband's footsteps in the hall heard him 
hesitate outside the dra room door, then pas. upstairs 
to his Rae bacryprt bidet ne a, ae _ began to 
grow impatient a! length o . *s interview. 

But at last there was a rio, | at ee door, and the 
Superintendent entered just ds the under crashed deafen- 
ingly overhead like the bursting of a shell. 

r. Scoles didn’t seem quite at his ease; his obvious 

nervousnesa gave Mollie courage. 

“TI thought I would like to see you.” she said with a 
graceful emile, “to inquire if I could be of any further 


eervice to you, and also to ask if, as yet, you had the 
fatness ng ‘3 Sep i cst 

In reply Superintendent Scoles again produced t 
diamond necklace and gave it to Lady Westingham, 

“Where did this come from!” 

“Can't your ladyship guess!” Tho question was asked 
60 simply that Mollie could scarcely take offence. 

“T’ve never seen it before; what are they? To whom do 
aa belong?” 

nparin ane Scoles mopeds for an instant he looked 

bewildered, and a shadow of disappointment, even of con- 
tangs, crossed his face. 

“Your ladyship must be aware this is the famous 
diamond necklace!” 
As Mollie remained silent, staring at the glittering jewels 


with horror dawning in her beg he repeated the question. 
“How do you mean?” stammered; “I’ve never 
seen this neck’ before.” 


“T have,” the Superintendent said sharply, “and I can 
vouch for its being genuine, no imitation. The former 
countess often wore it, and once I had the honour of taking 
care of it for an hour or two.” 

Mollie was trembling with excitement now. 
did it come from? Where did you find it?” 

“T found it in the lake, where it was thrown after Sin- 
clair Vansittart was killed. How did it come into his 

ssion—well, that’e to be discovered. I thought 
voge ladyship might be able to inform me.” 


“ And where 


“Voe” 


“J” Mollie rose and looked searching! into the 
Superintendent’s face; her thoughts flew quickly, and she 
recalled every incident of that short interview with Van- 
sittart in the park; the hints and suggestions he had 
thrown out about possessing a secret she might be glad to 
know, about possessing something valuable she would 
cherish. And sae first thought had been of the man she 
leved—it was Rushden he referred to she felt certain then; 
it was a message from Rushden he would give her. . 

Was the message hidden in these glittering stones? Dick 
Rushden, her lover, who for a few short hours had been 
Earl of Westingham—what more natural than that this 
famous necklace should have been in his possession? What 
more natural than he, that Guy—— 

With a vivid flash of forked 4 Ps from the black 
sky, understanding came to her, loating her brain with 


eyes away from it, they wander towards it. Recollect, 
too, that if you have any blemish upon your face, neck, 
or bands, other people are just as conscious of the 
blemish as you af be if they had it. Had you not 
better put the matter right before it gets worse? 
Never forget that the — of skin troubles is to 
spread, increase, get worse, an become chronic. Is it 
not a thousand times better to use “ Antexema” now, 
effect 2 completo enre. and hare a clesr. healthy, 


aw yuc.ab blemishes are quickly relieved and 
immediately cured by “ Antexema.” 


spotless skin once again? It is an important point 
to remember that 
‘*‘ Antexema’’ Will Oure You 
Time after time former sufferers write and tell us 
that they had tried so-called remedies for skin illness 
until they had despaired of finding a cure. They 
tell us in letter after letter that they had been to 
different doctors and attended various hospitals, and 
each attempt at obtaining relief had ended in failure. 
Then, as a last despairing attempt, they bad tried 
« Antexema,” and found what they had been seeking all 
along. Nothing is more striking than the regret they 
express that they did not hear of “ Antexema ” gooner. 
Don’t waste time and money over attempts at getting 
cured that are foredoomed to failure, but obtain 


1 


dazzling her. She 
the necklace slipped from 
fell unconscious at the 


light, and for the moment 
back with a sharp cry, then, as 
her hands, she swooned and 
8 intendent’s — ‘ aes dhs -e 

‘e stood, paralysed for an , looking down a ' 
little figure. 8 : man h he was, hardened by con- 
eak humanity, 


honour, snapping of someone's life. 
Here at his feet lay a woman who, a few days ago, had 
been young, innocent, and happy! A great la newly- 


whose 


even of life! 

Kneeling down he tenderly touched one of the little 
white hands. It was limp and cold. ? 

Hastily he thrust his hand into the pocket of his coat, 
pulled out a small case containing stripe of prepared 
paper. Breathing heavily, trembling with nervous excite- 
ment, one eye on the door, the other on the unconscious 
woman, Scoles again seized the little white hands, and 
against the thumb and each finger tip he pressed a square of 


aper. 

Then with a sigh of relief he replaced them in the case; 
rising, he reeled to the door, rang the bell, and told the 
surprised servant to fetch Lord Westingham. 

uy entered the room hastily; the servant's scared face 
told him something had happened. 

“ Heavens, what's the matter!” he cried, flinging him- 
self on the floor beside his wife. 

The Superintendent's lips moved, but his voice was 


dumb. 

“Tell me what's happened,” Guy cried again. “What 
have you done?” 

“T’vo found the——” A crash of thunder mercifully 
drowned his voice. He cleared his throat and started 
again. “I have found the mur——” 

Another crash of thunder; the re gh on fire now; rain 
shrieked through the air and beat the earth and the gravel 
with wet fingers. But Guy, Earl of Westingham, had 
heard enough. Clasping his wife in his arms, he raised his 
as and looked at Scoles with furious eyes, fearful, but 

lefiant. 

“You fool, you blundering fool! She's innocent—as 
innocent as—as you or—I!” 


(Continued on page 76.) 


“ Antexema” now, use it at once, and gain ease, com- 
fort, and a complete cure. 


The Way ‘' Antexema’’ Cures 

_ people when reading of the marvellous cures 
worked by ‘ Antexema” wonder how these are possible. 
Note first, that “ Antexema” is not an ointment but a 
milky-looking liquid possessing wonderful curative and 
antiseptic powers, and was the discovery of a well- 
known doctor. As soon as it is applied to the skin it is 
abeorbed and forms a sort of artificial skin over the 
affected part, which effectually keeps out dust, dirt, or 
germs, and under this artificial cuticle the healing 
virtues of “ Antexema” have fall play, and a complete 
cure follows. 


Why Not Be Cured ? 

Why go on suffering from eczema, or some other 
skin trouble? Why be miserable, wretched, and un- 
comfortable? Why run the risk of even worse skin 
troubles in the future than those that are at present 
afflicting you? We ask you why, because all such 
troubles are entirely unnecessary. Medical science 
holds out a bottle of “ Antexema” for your acceptance, 
and assures you that “Antexema” will give relief the 
moment you use it, and will soon completely cure you. 


Why Not Try ‘’ Antexema’’? 


“ Antexema” is napptied by Chemists everywhere 
at la. 14d. and 2s. 9d., or direct post free, in plain 
wrapper, for ls. 3d. or 2s. 9d. “ Antexema ” is obtainable 
of leading Chemists in India and all British Colonies. 

The two practical questions for you to answer are: 
(1) “ Have you any form of skin illness?” (2) “If so, 
have you tried ‘Antexema’?” It is absurd to go on 
suffering when you can be cured, and it is surely worth 
while to try “ Antexema,” which succeeds where eve 
other so-called remedy has failed, and in cases in whic 
doctors and hospitals have alike proved unsuccessful. 
To do this you can either fill up the coupon at foot or 
write us, mentioning Pearson’s Weekly, and enclose 
three penny stamps for our family handbook, “Skin 
Troubles,” and with the handbook we will send a generous 
Free Trial of “ Antexema” and “ Antexema Granules,” 
the wonderful blood purifier. All coupons or letters 
should be sent to the Antexema Company, 83 Castle 
Road, London, N.W. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 
Guy Propounds a Theory. 
” @ny had no sooner spoken than he repented his outburst. 
The expression on Scoles’ face as he bent over the un-- 
conscious hears of Lady Westingham and helped Guy carry 
her to the sofa was, in itself, a mild rebuke. ithout 
actually speaking, poelae open that he hadn't 
ccused Lady Westingham of the murder, — 
. He had Seaply remseked that he had found the mur- 
derer—and Guy cursed himself for a fool for ever having 
jumped to a wild conclusion. He stole another glance at 
NScoles’ face; perhaps it wes he himself the Superintendent 
suspected ? , . : 
‘e noticed that directly Mollie showed signs of recover- 
ing consciousness, Scoles tactfully crossed the room an 
stood by the windows watching the storm. Afraid lest 
she made some foolish remark or rash confession, Guy 
helped her to her feet, and half-led, half-carried her out of 
the room to her own boudoir, and there left her in charge 
of her maid. : 
Sooles was still watching 
the iabhan Steg drumming 
the window-panes. . . 
“Now, Shape you'll explain,” Guy eaid with some 
asperity. It began to strike him that perhaps he had been 
too ite and too lenient, and that Scoles mistook his 
amiability for fear. . ae ee 
" “Explain?” The Superintendent's voice’s was irritatingly 
euave. 
“Yes ; 
where is : . : 
Superintendent Scoles ceased playing a tune with his 
fingers, but remained staring out of the window, and he 
“was obviously nervous, far more so than Guy. . 
“J—well, perhaps I spoke rather hgstil - my lord. 
Until I have a trifle more evidence, and until I’ve applied 
for a vary for the arrcst of the criminal, I’d rather say 
‘nothing further.” 
: The” Superintendent was positively humble. Though 
still in the dark, and far from satisfied, Guy began to 
regain his self-composure. He told himeelf that he ought 
‘to have started bullying this man from the first; that was 
the only way to treat lower middle-classes. . 
. Besides, eyeryone knew that the bungling detective and 
‘police officers never saw an inch beyond their noses. 
“Then it was very unwise a fee to eay the least, to 
_make the remark you did when I entered the room,” Guy 
‘said haughtily. “I presume it was that remark that caused 
‘my wife to faint, and I would like some explanation from 
+ ou.” 
f “Tt was the sight of these jewels that caused her lady- 
ship to faint,” Scoles replied Bi inf again producing the 
diamond necklace. ‘“ Sinoe I showed them to your lordship 
I have shown them to Mrs. Cappy. e ised them ; 
of course, she couldn’t swear to them being the famous 
Westingham diamonds——” 
Guy started. “What do you mean? 
2 ve ” 


lie 

The Superintendent interrupted Guy by handing him the 
necklace. 

‘- “Look at them again, my lord; at any rate, you must 
know that they are real stones, and Seon af fine ones.” 
He cleared his throat, and when he continued speaking a 
certain humility again joined with nervousness in 
voice. - . 

, “I understand from Mrs. Cappy that the late Mr. Van- 
sittart was a great yachtsman, it seems—and she can’t 
have any reason for inventing such a strange story—that 
whilst cruising off the Cornish coast—just about the time, 
I gather, that the last Earl of Westingham lost his life— 
you were there when the accident happened, my lord!” 

Guy nodded, his lips were strangely frozen, and his 
heart was as ice. 

“Mr. Vansittart picked up a man out of the sea and 
found these jewels on him; he took him for a common 
thief. At first the man refused to tell him how he came 
by tho jewels, but eventually he assured Mr. Vansittart 
that he wae the Earl of Westingham. Perhaps it was 
natural Mr. Vansittart should refuse to believe him. Now, 
what a to this man? There can be little 
doubt that was the former earl—Mrs. Cappy can’t 
exactly say; she gathers that he died, and was buried at 
sea. » 


the storm when he re-entered 
his fingers thoughtfully on 


ae said you had found the murderer. Well, 
9” 


you don’t 


The Superintendent paused, and for an instant raised his 
eyes to Guy's face. The latter merely nodded—“Go on.” 
“For come reason, best known to the dead man, he kept 
- the jewels and continued his cruise; and, meanwhile, the 
body he had buried at sea of Richard, Earl of Westingham, 
was picked up by some sailors, I presume identified, and 
buried in the family vault. That all seems pretty straight, 
doesn’t it, my lord? Anyway, it’s possible; in fact, 
probable.” 

“Yes, yes; but what's that got to do with the murder 
of Vansittart?” 

Scoles began to grow enthusiastic in spite of the other's 
feelings. Professional instinct was aroused; the human 
bloodhound was on the trail. He was hunting! He scented 
his quarry, he lusted for blood. His eyes brightened, his 
nostrils quivered. 

“In seeking for the man who has committed a crime, one 
of the first steps is to find what caused that crime, the 
reason that urged the criminal on to do his dastardly work, 
So far the story outlined was supported by facts; but, now, 

- just suppose fcr an instant that Mr. Vansittart, who I have 
reason to believe wasn’t too scrupulous, threw the last Earl 
of Westingham overboard whilst he was still alive! That 
necklace might tempt any man; besides, you know the earl 
had a large sum of money in his possession. Do you follow 
me? A year elapses, Mr. Vansittart arrives in London, dis- 
covers that the necklace is the famous Westingham heir- 

‘, knows he can’t dispose of it safely, so comes down 
Sosthasto ¢> you.” 
.. “By Jove, yes!” Guy cried. 


‘Scoles, 


ing he saw his unity, though he was still in the 
a an is what cook was delving at or what he really 


ee : ‘ 
“Yes,” he cried again after a moment's pause, growing 
suddenly enthusiastic; “by Jove, you are a smart man, 
see what you are driving at. This Vansittart was 
a murderer himself, his crew, or come members of it, dis- 
cover the murder and: the reason, they want to share in 
what they call the swag! Now, what more likely than that 
Vansittart was followed down here—someone knew his 
game—and after leaving thie house he was met outside, 
there was an argument—ending with a bullet in Vansittart’s 
breast. No sooner had. he committed the deed than the 
culprit was terrified, realised the diamonds could be traced, 
so threw them in the lake and escaped! That's how your 
story ends, isn’t it, Mr. Scoles? And, by Jove, you're on 
the right scent.” 

. The. fire had died from the Superintendent's eyes, the 
enthusiasm from his face. He found it difficult to reply to 
the Earl of Westingham. He stammered and etuttered 
and shuffled from one foot to the other. . 

“Certainly that sounds feasible, my lord; entirely Ci 

ition, of course, but I hope to get hold of some of Mr. 

ansittart’s crew in a day or two. And then—well then I 
can tell you whom I suspect.” 

Guy nodded. “I wish you every success.” He flung 
open the windows which the servant had closed an hour 
ago; it was dark outside now, but the eky was clear, the 
stars were shining quite brightly. 

“The storm has rolled away,” Guy said lightly; “how 
fresh the air smells now!” . 

He sighed almost imperceptibly. “Walk along the 
terrace, s, to the dining-room, and have a ae of 
wine before you go. Oh, yes, I insist.” as the Superin- 
tendent demurred ; “ we must drink to Crime—or, rather, to 
the detection of it!” 

Guy offered to send Superintendent Scoles back to the 
town in the dog-cart, but he said he preferred to walk. 

As he strode down the avenue the young moon cleared 
the hill-side, and each great tree cast a strange fantastic 
shadow. across the drive, and. when the wind stirred their 
branches it looked as if they were ghosts fluttering hither 
and thither and whispering overhead. Scoles was neitner 
& very sentimental nor superstitious man, but now a ghost- 
ridden feeling siezed him. ; 

He shuddered, and as he did so squared his shoulders 
and threw back his head as if irritated at his weakness. 
Yet there was something uncanny about the whisperin 
trees and the dancing shadows; the very storm that ha 


rolled away seemed like a message. Away on his right he. 


could see through the branches the spire of Westingham 
Church, and even the white of a tombstone flashing in the 
aq get rere a. loae line ow eae lay asleep. 
is tragedy that hung over their old home was enough 
to make them rise from their graves. ios 

Again Scoles shuddered. He was glad when the lodge 
was reached and he was out again in the lane. It was a 
horrible business; he would havo given a year of his life 
and half his savings to have been able to shuffle off the 
responsibility. As he walked quickly along he found him- 
self, to his horror, arguing with himself, trying to break 
down the theories he had advanced. disputing the evidence 
he himself had adduced. Even telling his instincts they 
were at fault, trying to convince himself his deductions 
were wrong. As the Earl of Westingham had done, he 
was throwing dust in his own eyes. 

Already the trial was taking place, and he was judge, 
defence, and prosecution rolled into one. 

Guilty! Guilty! Guilty! 

He heard voices shrieking the truth at him from behind 
the hedge, a corn-crake in the yellow cornfields cried it 
jeeringly, a plover, disturbed in the marshes, whistled it 

rilly. 

Tt was with a sigh of relief that the Superintendent 
reached his rooms, and. throwing his hat aside, eat down at 
his bureau and unlocked a cupboard. He sighed with 
relief. but he shuddered at the work that lay before him; 
it had to be done, the sooner the better. If he put it off 
sleep would not come to him. 

On the desk before him he laid a square of paper similar 
to those in his case; on it were very. very faint imprints, 
finger-marks ; beside it the revolver that had been found in 
Vansittart’s pocket, a delicate lace handkerchief, a torn 
scrap of paper, a woman's shoe with scraps of dry earth 
an clinging to the heel. 

aking the scraps of paper from the case in his pocket 
compared the imprints on them with those on the panes = 
the bureau,and with some marks that still remained, invisible 
to the ordinary eye, on the butt and barrel of the revolver. 

‘He shuddered, and buried his face in his hands for a 
aie aay —— 

“Tf it had only nm aman.” he muttered to hi 
under his breath, “if it had only been the Earl Paella 
oe anyone but a oe 

en, g some official notepaper from i . 
hole, he commenced to write rapidly. es > a 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


WE'RE NOT ALTERING THE PRICE 


of the August Bank Holiday number of Pearson's 


Weekly, although it will be the finest holiday 
number ever seen. 7 


DICK DONOVAN starts a new series, 
LOUIS TRACY starts a flew serial. 
There will also be two or three complete short 
stories ; in fact, it will be THE Paper to read on 


In the chain of evidence the Superintendent was ' your holiday, 


_About three years 


| someone shouting, and, lookin: 


** Teddy,” the 
Cabby, Liverpool. - 


[Edwin Pugh (no relation of his namesake the well. 
known novelist), generally known as “d'eddy.” 1s ti 
swagger cabman of Lime Street, Liverpool, where thy «mart 
appearance of himself and his “ turn-out” brings him much 
custom. He is fifty-one, but looks: much younger, and is 
in every way g credit to the race of Jehu.] 


Wett, I’m blest, things are looking up. Last week 
on an inquest, and now you're gomg to hold an 
inquest on me. However, right you are, guv'nor, 
I’m on. 

First of all, let me say I have driven a cab for 
over thirty years, but not all the time in Liverpool, 
I first out my driver’s license in Manchester in 
1877, coming to this city in 1889. Better times when I 
started than now, for we weren't so tied down, and 
a smart man could make a bit. Often enough in 
the old days I took my three quid a week, but now 
I don’t get much more than half that. 

I mention this because many people seem to think 
a cabman’s life is a bed of roses. n't you believe 
it; flints are more like it. But because we don't 
smother our clothes with plaster and hide our blushes 
with dirt, we are not looked upon as working men. 
Yet we work a precious sight harder than the chaps 
who pass half their lives holding a wall up with their 
backs, and the other half spouting about their hard- 
shi up at the Wellington Statue. Now, I feel better, 
ra ig T'll drive ahead. 

HORSES HAVE THEIR LITTLE WAYS. 

Yes, mine is a smart turn-out, and as for the hoss, 
you won't find his equal in front of a cab. As I 
often says to my missus, give me something to be 

roud of; even if I have to pay a big price for it. 

one of your broken-kneed, wall-eyed, cats’-meat 
knackers for me. 

And, of course, with a hoss like mine, I have to 
live up to him. If he was to see me in a limp hat, 
old coat, and dirty boots he’d kick the cab to bits. 
Ah, there’s a lot of difference in hosses. Some are 
dandies, and some are scarecrows; some love work, 
and others hate it; some are quick, and some aro 
stupid. Queerest hoss I ever had was one of your 
“born tireds”—might ha’ been a plumber. He was 
the laziest, sleepiest brute I ever met, and even his 
dinner wouldn’t wake him up. Wouldn’t look at it 
unless I cracked his oats for Aim first—fact. 

I have had one or two rum starts in my time. 
a@ gent. in a fawn coat and 
brown trousers asked me to take him to Wavertree. 
When we got there J took him by request to a draper's 
shop, and in he went. He was a ish time, and 
I- was half-dozing on the box when I happened to 
look up, and there was my ent walking away up 
the street as hard as he could go. I wasn’t lony 
after him, and had a few compliments to pass when 
I caught him up. He seemed struck all of a heap 
and swore he didn’t owe me anything, so I called a 
bobby, and was explaining matters. when I heard 
round, saw my fare’s 
ag waving and hollering from the shop where I 

left him. Mistaken identity, of course, but they 
were the dead spit of each other, fawn coats, brown 
bags, everything. Hoss and I had our tails between 
our legs the way home. 


THE ROMANCE OF A HANSOM CAB. 

Another time a gent. engaged me to take him a lungish 
distance, and when we got there he didn’t scem in 
any hurry to tumble out, so I opened the flap and 
spoke to him, but he took no notice, and then I saw 
he was sitting in a funny kind of way. Aye, ho 
was dead. No, not suicide, just heart failure. 

But the best fare I ever had was one that didn't 
bring me any money. This wag in the days when I 
was in Manchester and considered a rather govd- 
looking chap. I was going home one night when I 
saw a girl crying very bitterly. I was always suft- 
hearted about the other sex, especially when they 
were young and pretty, as this one was, so I pulled 
up and asked her what was the matter. 

It appeared she had come to Manchester that day to 
take a new place as a servant, and on getting out of 
the station she had given her box to a loafer to 
carry. The swine had, done a bolt with it, and 
there she was stranded, afraid to go to her place 
without her box, and not knowing what to do. She 
hadn’t thought of going to the police-station, so l 
drove her there, explained matters to the sergeunt, 
and took her to ker missus. 

But I couldn’t get that girl’s face out of my head, 
and somehow I felt I must call next day to see how 
she was getting on. 

Well, they caught the thief, and he got six months, 
and I was caught, too, and got a life sentence, but 
I bore up wonderful when it was pronounced. 

I often think it was the best i work I ever did 
in my life when I helped that girl. She’s a treasure. 
Why, what do you think, when I was laid up with 
theumatics she took in sewing to keep things straight. 

She’s been the making of me, and if I’m the 
smartest cabman in Liverpool, I owe it all to her. 


A powerful new sorial story by Louis Tracy starte in PEARSON'S Bank Holiday Number (14d.) 
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‘Ticka” Camera 


a Camera 20 no lasger than a watch, that can be Loaded and Unleaded in Daylight, 
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Her Majesty The Queen uses a “Ticka” Camera. 
The" — | ia mode of spatel and heavily plated. ee 
‘The photographs can 
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= CUSTARD 


with FRUIT. 
Dishes for the Week. 


Stewed Cherries & Custard. 
Stewed Currants & Custard. 
Stewed Apricots & Custard. 
Stewed Green Figs & Custard. 


ata i tut 
: COCOA. 


Ten Times as Nourishing as Ordinary 
Cocoa. 


More Digestible. 
Fuller in Flavour. 


We | ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 
This trade-mark clearly stamped on every packet. 


For FLANNELS, WOOLLENS, DAINTY FABRIC, 


Softens Hard Water. 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
eee Excellence. 


Direct from Lemons. 


No added Acid. 
**You cannot improve on it."* 
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Lofoten oil (made digestible Scott nourished 
aoe it was born, and re tie mother the sreagt ro oy 
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SCOTT’S Emulsion 


st the pleasant taste of Scott's sending for bottle (enclose 3d. for | 
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RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. 
Dept. 314, COVENTRY. 
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THINGS A. .. 
WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. | A PAPER PATTERN YOU WILL FIND MOST USEFUL. 
—_— Every one of our readers wh» are the happy possessors of very young 

Green Butter. children will do well to secure the paper 
Sandwiches of this are very nice, or made pattern of this little frock (No. 17008) for a 
into balls it is a pretty breakfast dish. Take child of one to rao yeast of age. It is 
some nice fresh watercress and pick all the suitable for nun’s veiling, cashmere, silk, 
leaves off the stalks, chop them finely and then and even cambric; therefore, winter or 
dry in a cloth. and add it to fresh butter till it summer, you will find it usefal. Besides, 
becomes a bright colour. Season with it is of such excellent cut that, b; making 
pepper and aalt and mould it. your little dresses to ite dimensions, you 
A Good Tomato Sauce. * may be sure that the toddler will be provided 


* . with a frock which will fit for two or three 
sated SP Tee GT toes ce seer ook years to come_though by that time it may 
7 on. 5 
aired poole re pepe b hties Tt most frankly be owned that it is not 

brown gravy, stir all well together and heat everyone who cares for yoke TOF Sn 
stirring till 1¢ boils. Pour over a boiled cauli- children. " Many complain that the rittle 


flower, fowl, or fish. (Reply to Bratnice N.) open hare 6 Wearey PP ervuned ky ine 
Victoria Sandwich. i 


addition of a pretty sash—for you 

Take one egg and its weight in ground better the yoke frock, say what you will. 
rice, caster sugar, and butter. Add to these Never does the dress with a bodice reaching 
ingredients a teaspoonful of baking powder and the waist-line remain a “ ble” size as 
flavouring to taste. Spread the batter on two long as does the yoke froc' 
gmall tins of equal size,and bake in a = The easiest way to cut out this dress from 
oven. When done turn on to a sieve, sp 
one cake lightly with jam, and set the other on 
it. Sift caster sugar over, and serve. (Reply to 
DEvonray.) 


Dundee Tartlets. 
Beat one egg and two ounces of caster 
sugar to a cream, flavour with a teaspoonfal of 
flower water and half an ounce of sweet 
almonds cut up very finely. Melt three ounces 
of fresh butter and whisk it into the mixture. 
Line eight small tins with puff pastry, then 
rather more than half fill with the above mix- 
ture. Place half a preserved cherry on the top 
of each and bake in a steady oven. 


Baked Hake with Ezg Sauce, , 
Makes an excellent and substantial dish 
fora family. When the fish has been washed 
and dried, dip each steak in beaten egg, and 
then into breadcrumbs. Set in a greased 
baking tin and cover with a piece of greased 
japer. Place in a hot oven for half-an-hoar. 
rve on a hot dish with | egg sauce 
flavoured with chopped pa in a separate 
tureen. . 


Gainsborough Puddins- 

Boil one pint of milk, adding while still 
warm half a pint of breadcrumbs. Sweeten to 
taste and flavour with lemon. When cool add 
the beaten yolks of two eggs and one ounce of 
butter. Place in a greused pie-dish and bake 
slowly for half an hour. Let it cool a little, 
then squeeze over the juice of a lemon and 
spread with jam. kadlay Bae whites of eg to 
a stiff froth and pile on the pudding, and just 
set in the oven. 


Rice Snow. 
Boil a teacupful of rice very tly in a 
pint of milk, until the rice is tender and the 
milk is absorbed. Separate the whites and 
yolks of two eggs. Take the rice off the fire 
and beat in the two yolks, a dessertspoonful 
of caster sugar, and a few drops of vanilla. 
Pour into a buttered pie-dish. hip up the 
whites of the eggs with a little caster sugar 
and pile on the top of the pudding. Bake ina 
moderate oven for twenty minutes. Eat hot 
or co! 


Delicious Scones 8 

From this recipe should be made when any 
sour milk is available. ‘Take four teacu 
of flour, three-quarters of a teaspoonfu 
cream of tartar, half a t fal of bak: 
soda, and half a te of salt. Mix a 
well together, then add as much sour milk as 
will make a soft dough; knead into a round 
and put on a buking sheet. Brush over the 
top with eggs or milk and bake in a moderate 
oven till ready. I€ liked currants or sultanas 
can be added to the dough. This scone will 
rise just like bread. 
Cold Meat Salai.. . 

Take some cold’ meat, cut it into neat 
cutlets, and arrange in a shallow pie-dish. Boil 
one quart of good ‘stock with one ounce of 
gelatine, a teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar, any 
other seasoning you like, and the white of one 
or two egga beaten toa froth. Whisk all till 
it boils. Then put the saucepan in a cooler 
place and cl!ow it to simmey for a quarter of 
an hour. Strain through a thick cloth on to | 
the cutlets. When ave cold cut out the 
cutlets and mince up the remains of the aspic 
finely. ‘iake a lettuce and some tomatoes 

red as for ealud, pile in the centre of a 

Sisb, and arrange the cutlets round. 


the three yards and a half of 36-inch stuff 
must get for it, is to fold your —- 


No. 17008. Paper Patte-n. 64d., 
post free, from Pattern D -part- 

eS ee eT ae Teagtheries and then acrosa the cen 
Place the end of the “skirt frill” and the 
centre edge of both back and front yokes 
to this crosswise fold to avoid a seam. By the side of the remainder of 


the frill you will find ample s for placing the sleeve and skirt-back 
tierns. What is over will be n for the front skirt breadth, and 
is must be cut without a centre seam. Simple embroidery and simpler 
tucking do the rest. 
SOC 


USE OF THE NEEDLE. 
Tx young mother who has been forced to learn darning and mending 
after marriage should take the lesson to herself seriously, and teach her 
daughters importance of knowing how to keep their clothing in 


rom the time a child can hold a needle in her little hand she should be 
shown how to mend, and taught that it is as important to mend her clothes 
as to learn her echool or music lesson, that all are equally essential, and 
that the earlier she begins the more easily will the lesson be learned. 


ON PRESENT GIVING. 

Tae happy knack in making birthday gifts lies in finding out just what 
each person wants most—just what the individual taste is, and then to use 
jadgment in the buying. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking you are exercising a particular 
virtue in selecting practical gifts instead of pretty ones, because, in nine 
cases out of ten, they won't be appreciated. 

Above all, remember, in gjving your present, that the sentiments which 
prompt the action and the remembrance of your kindness are more 
appreciated by the receivers than the material gift itself, 


THE HORRID LOOKING-GLASS. : 

Evzer girl who is dissatisfied with herself should remember that she is 
pet Lip in every way than her reflection in the most kindly-disposed 
jooking- 5 

A wiletne cannot flatter a face that is in its natural state—that is, with- 
out “make up.” Even the very best plate-glass has a pale green tinge, 
which reflects a colour a trifle less clear than the original. : 

Hair also, has always a more glossy sheen than the glass shows. If it is 
wavy, the glass never shows the best of the waves, and if it is straight the 
glass increases the straight i Capripnery 

Remember, no one ever looks at the face so closely or 80 critically as the 
owner of it looks at the reflection in the glass. Blemishes that are a grief 
to the girl may pass quite unnoticed by her friends. 


A LOVER’S PRESENTS. ; 
TuErz is a positive and widely accepted unwritten law to the effect that 
from an undec lover a girl may accept only perishable articles. It is 
not a question of cost, for the roses he gives her in December may cost as 
oor lng a new hat, and the concert tickets might even glove her for six 
months. 
Nor is it a question of uselessness only, for she may not accept jewellery, 
expensive pets, pictures, and so on. ; 
n fine, she way only take articles which perish in the using—swiftly 
fading flowers, chocolates which to-morrow will be but a sweet memory, 
tickets to secure an evening's enjoyment. 
Books are sometimes held an exception, und certainly may be given 
without offence to an invalid or a traveller, but even then they must be 
inexpensive. 


YOUR HEALTHY COMPLEXION. 

A pDaIty bath in cold or tepid water is an indispensable aid in keeping 
the skin of the body in good condition. The complexion also very often 
suffers from insufficient washing in pure water. 

It is impossible for those of us who live in large towns to keep the com- 
plexion quite as blooming and healthy as the inhabitants of country 
districts, but more care might frequently be¢aken to wash off the smuts 
that help to clog the pores of the skin. 

Use hot rainwater, if it be possible to procure it, with two or three spoon- 
fuls of oatmeal thrown in to soften the water. Next proceed to thoroughly 
massage the face with some good soap and a firm sponge, then rinse the 
skin in another basin of cold water, into which has been poured a few @rops 
of eau-de-cologne or alcohol, finally rubbing into the face and neck a little 
lanolin or cold cream. 


Taik of Holiday Numbers! Wait until you see PEARSON’S. One penny as usual, 


HOME NOTES PAGE. . 


CONDUCTED BY 
(ISOSEL. . 


HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


To Keep Sponges Soft and White, 

. Wash occasionally in half a gallon of warm 
water in which a teaspoonful of tartaric acid 
has been dissolved. terwards rinse in plenty 
of cold water and eet in the air. : 
To Make Muslin Curtains 

r Incombuatible. 

rocure some tungstate of soda and mak 
a weak solution of it with warm water. ae 
woking the curtains, etc., just dip them into 
this and dry as usual, (Reply to Fiat Resi. 
DENT.) 
To ang Brase Piping. 

ee the finest emery paper moistene 
with oil, till the eeviace Vi eae, Next a 
with rottenstone and oil, laid on a piece of soft 
leather, and finish with dry whiting and a soft 
rag. Remember that every trace of oil must be 
re-noved before the pipe can be lacquered, 
(Reply to MaNNEES.) 
Some Uses of Lemon. 

A piece of lemon will take ink out of whits 
cotton or linen fabric if rabbed on at once. It 
will aleo take out of porcelain, china, and 
clothes the ugly brown stain from pure Condy's 
fluid. _ Lemon pulp and peel will remove 
stains from the hands and make them soft 
even in cold weather. 

Household Ammonia. 

Mix one pint of alcohol with an equal 
quantity of nice rain water, then add one pint 
of strong ammonia. These proportions are 
what I use for cleaning spots off clothing. for 
removing the shiny cj rary of silk, and for 
cleaning plate. I find it useful in many other 
ways. t Reply to Dona.) 
es rally be freed of spots 

ee by rubbin 

with a solution of boiling water and nmone 
Keep adding fresh boiling water as you use it. 
If a serge dress is in good condition, but badly 
spotted, it is quite worth while to send it toa 
good chemical cleaner, who, for two or three 
shillings, will return it equal to new. (Reply to 
Ewin.) : 

A Pleasant Dressing for the Hair, 

Which renders it soft and glossy, is 
made thus: Dissolve half an ounce of the 
best white wax in seven ounces of almond 
oil. When nearly cold, add any potting 
that is preferred, such as twelve drops of 
oil of cloves, ten d of essence of almonds, 
and twenty drops of essence of lemon. 

To Reduce Weight by Dieting 

Is quite ible, Avoid all spongy brea‘, 
potatoes, and substantial puddings; also sugar 
im large quantities. Eat freely of meat, dry 
toast, and rusks and fruit, drink nearly a pint 
of boiling water an hour after each meal. 
Drink hardly anything with your meals. Take 
plenty of exercise and live with open windows 
night and day as far as possible. (Ieply to 
Rosvust, Devon.) 

This ie How to Make Oak Stain, 

Which, if kept in a well-corked bottle, 
is always fit for use. Take a quart botth, 
place in it two ounces of Ametican potash 
and pearlash, then fill with water. For 
using this care should be taken that it docs 
not touch the skin, for it acts as a blister. 
It is best to use an old paint brush when 
applying any kind of stain, for it will 
ee a one. (Reply to Toitixcrox 

AD.) 


To Whiten Clothes that Have Become 
Yellow. . 

Steep them overnight in lukewarm 
water, and mext morning wash them in 
good clean suds, and then put them in the 
copper with cold water, some pieces of cur 
soap, and one teaspoonful of borax. Boil 
for twenty minutes, rinse immediately, and 
leave them for another night in clean cl 
water, to which a little cg borax has 
been added. If ible, bleach on the gravs 
after this. (Reply to ANcLEsEY Reaprn.) 
To Clean Your Engraving. l 

Place the picture on a smooth dea 
board, and cover it thinly with commen 
salt, which has been finely crushed ; ae 
lemon juice on to the salt till it is 
solved. Raise the board is one els i 

ur boiling water on to the engraving | 
il the ere and salt are washed of. aed 
enaraving should then appear qui-c chen 
and free from stains. \ 
Leave it on the board } 
till perfectly dry. 
(Reply to Capraiy L.). 
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from small means is the © rae 
having.” — at, oer : ig | obtaining ee 
This remark was recently made hy one of America's the initial sums at their —— they have But how to do these things is probably what people 


ieee dollars, would ven into eig’ . i. Cecil Rhodes, one of the keenest investors 
tl 


easure of seeing the banking account 
The pl — ‘ makes money, and without money it is practically |in » most interesting and valuable book which has 


low Millionaires Have 
ade Their Money. 


«Ths fortane that is built up by careful plodding J. Pierpont Morgan, Andrew i these | like a fair income; and, while risky speculation 
Lua bs fete La ranging 000,000 to should be avoided, there are better methods of 


whose present-day income, | grown into larger amounts, investing “ o would like to know. 
of his 


e How can I make money? How can I add to m: 
he | time, believed most strongly in the adage “ Money income P The reply to these vital questions is found 


impossible to do anything.” recently been published, and which exhaustively 
though it is ee take as examples of | and eagir | explains the whole science of money- 
financial success such well-known names as have | making, with special reference to the investor with 
been mentioned, there are thousands of thes ene small capital. 
who have amassed great fortunes Ls te judicious 
wae ieee up A Good Book to Read. 

‘money in “gilt-edged securities, which are} The work referred to,“'The Scientific Increase of 
notoriously slow in rat pio ae mere Income,” which is to be given free to all interested, 
ie ; ring? into the matter of money-making b 

a fruitful lines, to their very great alan vaathods, and outlines a vile whic an 
advantage. . : . for its object the em ent of small sums of 

With the science of income-making brought | money {othe best A tates It is, of course, 
almost to an exactity, the capitalist with but small | impossible here to give full details of what seems to 
sums at his di can seize the thousand oppor- | be a very clear and concise money-makin method. 
tunities that present themselves for his acceptance. | Briefly, however, it is a system that been 
In former days, when speculation was indeed a serious adopted largely by most of the big financial 
risk, it was only the giant financial magnates who | magnates, but which has been improved upon so that 
coula build with any certainty of success ; but to-day | the element of risk is cut down to a minimum, while 
it is possible for the small investor, with but a limited | the possibility for the investor is unlimited. It is 

not soma that every reader of the bock will 
become a Croesus, but it opens great possibilities, 
and everyone interested should write to-day for a 
y, which will be sent gratis and free. 
tis a matter of common know that money 
makes money, and the history of finance shows that 
huge fortunes have frequently resulted from tiny 
innings. The value of even such small sums as 
£5 or £10, employed under this method, is propor- 
tionately greater than that of thousands locked 
away in “ gilt-edged” securities. The opportunities 
for making money were never greater than they are 
now, and no one should fail to take advantage 
thereof. 
So interesting and valuable is the book referred 
to that arrangements have been made whereby every 
apyiicen’ may receive a copy absolutely of 
rge, and a letter or post-card sent to-day to 


The Timber King. He could buy up ® few Millionaires. 


income that is started from practically nothing grow 
day by day until it reaches oe isa 
pleasure that must fascinate all. 
es eee nS ee 
istory of an ae money-making exp: it is 

= aridity. ke the history of John D. Rocke- 
feller. 

Some years ago Rockefeller stood in the streets of 
a great American town with little more than a few 
cents in his pocket. He was a hard-working young 


That enterprise to-day stands as a record of com- 
The . ary oil trust of which 

is capitalised to the 

ge ara like rer ™ 
inating story e great Lipton success 
wactlenw werecionn Biarting os grocer samit 
ant at a few shillings a week, Thomas Lipton saved 
money until, possessing a little capital, he was able 


England bear his name, and he is recognised as one 
of the leading commercial in this country. 
Another great American is Mr. Frederick Weyer- 
hauser, the timber king. It is stated that he could | person with a small amount of money at his disposal 
buy up most of our famous money kings. will rise to the multi-millionsire stage, but there is 
something more than a modest competency to be won 

Cecil Rhodes’ Advice to Money-Makers. by the enterprising and fortunate. It is nct a very 
Imagine a fortune of a billion dollars ! Imagine | reasonable procedure to lock up money in securities 
having at one’s credit at the bank the amount of which, of their very nature, can but securé the 
£200,000,000 ! This income was built up just in the | smallest return on the capital invested. Many a 


same way as the others—b the careful use of capital | person to-day is receiving a trifling income who, with 


got together in days of work. ‘The the knowledge, could easily obtain from the 
thing,” said Cecil Ehodes,“ is to make a start. en same capital a much larger share of this world’s 
ches follow ick] + ee Wayerhauser th his 
riches ickly.” . We , Wil 
first few puna, be t timber and sold it again. Money- Making Opportunities. 
With the profit thus obtained he invested in various A great many people know nothing of the remark- 
securities, ing and selling stock, with the/ able -making opportunities that lie close at 
ificent above stated. hand, and instead of developing and improving their | Mesers. Arnold and Butler (Room 905a), 124 Hol- 
i ‘tal are content to allow it to remain in savings born, London, E.C.,will bring “The Scientific Increase 


of men who have known the value of money, and | banks or securities, where the interest yield is so of Income” by return of post. No one, therefore, 
whose incomes to-day are testimony to the fact that amall as to be practically worthless. It takes an| should neglect this op rtunity, for as certain is 
money really makes money. Charles Schwab, the | enormous amount of capital placed out at, sa 24 | “time is money » the loss of time means loss of 
great steel king, Jay Gould, the railway king, per cent. or 3 per cent. interest to bring in anything money.—[{Apvr.] 
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opportunity of trying it. They have grown up 1n 


“worn opt,” Tas, and, if you m : 
ae. they a not interfere with oe 
Vigorous pleasures. Can't you go in @ party with 
some of your neighbours? en you can taka it in 
‘tarns for one to keep an eye on all the children 
while the others go off for a stroll or something, 
That is the best plan. . 


belief that a Buffaloes to the ‘Rescue. 


injures up the 


And if ever there was & ; table sequel of the word “Bill,” and bri 
able contraption in he histor of fahine t mast | Heong fn. Sath tho wild Ll of the pra 
he ric ‘ ; ous Co'o : 
“sep | they'll die at the stake rather than admit their | cristonce in “wiping out” Red Indians, acd" 
ae error. terminating the ani from which he derived his 
a +) " — For 1,600 a children, poweree, the word 
A Brilliant Idea. hom Canp thinks of. beoo ill capping Bia Ro 
I mave received a letter from a would-be contributor 7_ sr pg ig sericea ious fault. She Soe e F Sowdhey rg fey ay ma a _ gates “aot - 
who inquires whether it would save ue Sue Hf “1 compliments. Casr disapproves of this i Sa ' $6 their own exceed mytifostion, that they: were 
sent up his manuscripts in shorthand! At first and “how can I remove this trait > indebted to the Royal Antediluvian Order of 
thought he was indulging in a little quiet humour, easily time she see ®| Buffaloes, This summer the Buffal i 
but a second of his letter convinces me that M ; : oes are again 
his question is intended quite serioualy. In reply of the Kaward *VIL. Lodge, which ie been ty 
I can only assure him that we "Whee pe cpanel Peiating aac poten an spoeal 
has been circulated, which will, no doubt, resu't 


in é meant to be plain but homely. I > last. uffal anxi 
We are all 20 clever and have 20 little to do that | Tes not your fault.” That, ae will rgoer hale Te | send war ee add Me Kel ne bar 
a plain itten MS. positively bores us. For move not only the trait, . but rl as —which K.M.O., at the Edward VII. Lodge, the Angel 
fear that my subtle humour may be mnisinterpreted, i x tly what wish to do. Bless ‘em, High Street, London ’ 4 
however, I must add, like Artemus Ward, “this is why shouldn't they for compliments if young 
rote sarkastik.” ; men are 80 ard in saying sweet nothings? 


s have 


Photo Parties Good ee pies From Als Vyad i Da 
© : i arranged, and wi! ] on the d 
Waar is a rch Pps Mou. She was | Bradehawe on the Warpath. | aanoanosd © Wednesday daly  You-Be-Q iH 
coming home in the train the other night with a | THE Bradshaw clan is now on the warpath, and if} Club Day”; Friday, July 26th, oh Owl's Day,” 
people who eviden' been out my correspondent who recently wrote me & deroga- 


tory reference to this disti 
he will at once invest.in a scalp- 


family is wise, 


rotector in order Fresh Air Fund Figures. 


ni; . . Am i 

I am not surprised they pa as. it, Mou, | tos himself the annoyance of seeing hie scalp | <agemeigs peevonsy pexncvisiget, big au. . 
because a photo party is capital All as an ornament for some Bradshaw's drawing: | yr 1’ Cockshut, £2; Anonymo Oe bee io ths Fak 
guests send or bring to their host a photo of them- | room mantelpiece. H., of the ilk, writes that now | a 6d; E. 8 B.'s 64; Hi Rivers, 3, 6d. M- Spencer, 3s: A 
selves taken when they were not more than five | is the timo for the Bradshaws to rise and keep up | Jriend, 1s. 6d.; Darby and Joan, Os, 50.) H. B:. Ot: Anos. 2. od; 
old. These are numbered and placed around | their unblemished reputation, and, as one who i18/ §' FE. 10s; Mre. A. Down, ts a De ee 
the room, Th are given cards, and have | always ready to help # good cause, I shall be very | Dewby, 2; A Friend, od.;,F. Humfrey, és, Sd.; 7. Comvall. 2; 
to write down who they im a the living originals pleased to place Trafalgar Square at the disposal | y:“Qiirews, is 9d’; A Friend, £1; W.T. H., Is, 6d.; Various 
f “The peg icht | of the Bradshaws any Saturday afternoon they may | Limerickers, 1s. 11d.; A Well Wisher, 2s.; “ Holidays,” 18. G4.; 
pos 2 oe prize that is canal offered. After decide to assemble in their thousands in order to For The Owls Day,” so HL, be as. by Ried. as. 4 Past 
time is up the host displays each picture and | pass s vote of confidence in P.W. I could say | 34; Mrs, Miller, £1; ©. B., @s. 6d; Anon., £5, A Conundrum, 
roclaims Re owner. It is very funny see stout, more, but I would hate to have anybody think ls. Mag ng Bl B., 1s.; Friends in the 3 North, 21; i a ee 
Pald-headed he? a a by an was trying to advertise myself. Washers,” 18.3 Aion” 3 6d; non. ei; 8. Mui ray, = 4. ; cy 
angelic infant in s vest reclining ' A Soldier, 10s; A. Poulter, 10s.; E. Martin, 28. 6d.; A Father 0 
The Lender’e Problem. a4 +e ies ures le 64; BG. Upheld, 

The Best Way to do Things. : Haznow has got a little money put by in the savings Se Mice C. Bia Ble N. Buiter, 2s 3d. 8 Lynn, we: 
Fitery wants to know why it is that some people | bank. Hoe never thought that fact would give him Pees Se he ae Se te 3, Beantney 
always keep cool and even-tem: however rushed any trouble; but it has, because a friend of his | 15 6d.; J. K. 2. 6d W. K. 23; Bor Six. 40° 6d.; MH. W, 
they are with work. He is an assistant in a big wants to borrow some of it till next quarter day, | 1s. 5M Fis; A Erlend, .s Nelinora House 6, Sd. 1 x F. 
s emporium, and “on stock-taking days, for and Harrow is very worried as to what he cng ei es Marie’ od.) L. P. K.. is, 64.; H. and M., Brighton, 
example,” he says ‘wy get into such a state of worry, todo. He is a married man, the friend is a happy- | 4s. 6d.; Ruby, Georgie, and Theodoro, 5s.; Mra Keany 66; P. M. 
as I rush about trying to get through the enormous | go-lucky sort of chap who is quite likely to be | a S42; Anee., Nig py ay ee Ka “foe et 
piles of work before me, hat I simply don’t know | unable to pay back when the time comes, “and | Whitten, ls. 6d.; E. Wotner, 2s.; M. Whitehead, 30; Mrs, Durant 
whether I am on my head or my heels. Yet there even if I Bs get it out of him,” says Harrow, | 5s. i Miss, Bueey, 28.5 oo) x. Ce ghnonymous, a Dorothy Alice. 
are one or two of my friends who do all they have “won't my once lending it encourage him to ask pelt iy ‘£3 30, Ferndale, 19, 6d.; Tohn’ Stee! 1s. 1.0. LRT. 
to do, and are able to keep bright and lively all again? At the same time, what can I do when he | ip; I. and G. Suit, 9d.; Anon., 28. Gd; H. A. Browning, 10s; 
the time.” You may de Furey, says he is ‘sure I won’t desert a in trouble’?” Fugie, Brothers. 108; Mise Goode, £1; 9. BM, bo; W. Sevens 
that their tip is to take things one by one as they | —-———-—That “helping in. difficulties” | $3 4 Friend, 3.; Sergt. Campbell, is.; Grandina, 70, 6d., J. E,W. 
come, and work steadily ahead. never & man business, Harnow, is.a very praiseworthy idea, but Bi ‘Anon., £20), B. Winte: 63.; May Margrave, Me 6dj.; 
tells me that he has “a thousand things worrying | the question for a man to decide is: Am I mogiect- | Fi, Bisck. oe: (on is OO Ey ye ins We. io) Monday 
him pretty well out of his mind” I always know | ing ® better pal by helping this one! In your Gores te; i P Longworth, 21;° Mrs, Bromley Read, 10s, 64. 
that he isn’t tackling any of them. I picture him case, it seems to me that the answer is, Yes. Your sm . Collins, 5 A spain, 10s. ; Hoge, 38; 
dancing madly pi and a pile of things wife and children are your best pais, and you | “coiscrs: EB M. £1 4s. 9d; B. 3s. 6d.: Cavthorpe 
that he has got to sort—pulling out one, looking at would be wrong to make them run_ the risk.of | -Mission Church, £1 9.; B. B., 1s. 6d.; John Beatan, 3s; J. F. M. 
it, and then throwing it back and looking at another, |. losing the little sum you have put by against a gad ar ok ee ep ep Ios. i 
and so on. No wonder he gets worried. Your| rainy day. Anyway, do not think of making this | gchool; £1 1s, 2d.; Regult of Bazaar arranged, by er and, Dowie 
cheerful man starts at the foot of the pile and loan, except on a f business basis—that is, 136. §d.; Mrs. E., Lexy, £2 9:.;, Miss Btbel Newman, £1 10s. 
works steadily tisone® it, taking things as they | with sores! good severity in return for it. Ask your | ¥m,A. Grom. (Gor Albuhera” ‘Day, Capi. W. C. hac 
come and whistling all the time. wife to help you decide which you will do, and | gi 2; An Srish Terder, £1 s., Mise Me ©, Carle £1 jos: 
: whichever way you choose tell your friend eed Memory of Faith Wainhouse’ Gs; MK. Buciby, ae; Mrs. Paton 
Homage to the Clay Pipe. reasons quite frankly. If he ig a true friend he | Woods. %s.; Mrs. J. W. Ferguson, £1 93.: Mrs. n, £2.58. Sd; 
W to the clay-pipe controversy, the “ayes” won't take offence. If he does take offenco—well, | Canteen Sleward, Scot Horse, per W. Neilson, £1 168.; Miss I. 
have fot it all theis own wey 0 far, ‘The briac | You won't have lost much. wner "0" | Segram, 24. ed Croll Briteaway, 2. Olive Remntt te 4 J 
seem to have a champion bold and Scott, £11 28. 6d.; Harold Barker, 10.; Edith Bowes, 4s. 6d; 

a oe the lists. T. W. N. a most | Should We Take the Children ? : . Mrs. Busby, | igi Min. Recleper, lis.; ‘! Askew | te 
enthusiastic clay-ite, for instance, and there is a | Tas raises a point that is very interesting now the | 8. D. Q.. per C. Hotton, £2; N. and 8. Wales Bank, Ld. lie 
certain od in ‘his enthusiazm. He buys »| holiday season is here. “When @ day's holiday | pool, 10; Mu. Owlce £1 20: Alan Telling, the: HOt Mins 6d. 
clay pipe foro halipenny and aftr sheng, Pens | comes along he eae oF Tha cgeatry Wear t | feu SPER: Ran amatete w Waal input 
@ most. enj me i 82 to awa sea or country. rat. ery 5 .A.T.A.. fi » £1; Sapper F 
it for # shilling. This looks like a rather profitable | wants to know is, are we wise in taking the children | Fowles ,10:.: Parest, Hill Todgo of BAO.B., £1 s. Git 
industry, though many People, of course, might | with us? It would seem cruel to leave them behind, | 10s. 1d; F: - fe. 8. Falrthourh, 28 61.; 0. M. Slight, 10. 
refer to keep their pipes, like their tooth-brushes, | but I really believe it would be better for us all eign hk peek ee Sk oe aie tool’ East 
in their own hands from start to finish. Another if we did so. You see, we have to etart early and | toume. £3" i Part procieds of a children's bazaar, promoted 
dent, A Lover or a Cray, mentions the om back late. That’s all right for wife seif, | by Doris and fiary Milne and, Joon flexart. — + Aa 

fact that in initiating members into a certain ut the children get simply worn out. 6d.; Miss Lamley,, 68. : r Pecty. OS 


Friendly Society, a common clay is always smoked 
as an emblem of purity, as it been cleansed 
by fire. So that there would appear to be more 

try about clay ree than some of us have 
Ritherto suspected. is correspondent tells me 
that doctors will always recommend clay pipes in 
preference to highly-priced ones.——_—__—I am 


other hand, they 
need 


pay someone to give them a nice 
while my wife and I go off together 
Look at it from the 


eer ee In ed.; ‘Prom Dradford ide. Mies Hardimeat, as ba Lance Cor 
a of ing after all Gis Gas and cant Mise PR. i Giieen Bes W. H. mith and Son, .Sunheam i 

long strolls, or anythi like that, as we would aed oe £2 73.; H.M.S. Hyacinth, per Kev 
ke to do. Wouldn't it kinder all round to Aaa 


on: a the parks 
other point of view, Tas. 


borne by the moters, Mess c 
not quite sure about that. A dcctor once Why not pay someone to take the children to the | ‘imited, the “ Daily Express” Limited, the Standard eervciion of 
told me that, in his opinion, the clay pipe, unless wen whilé ad and your wife have “a nice day in | jjimited. and the Reseed School Union, There te ne ier a eh 
used with a vulcanite or amber mouthpiece, was | the park”; how would that suit you? The little | ©s 2s. pays for s complete party of with the neccesary 
liable to bring on cancer of the lip in a constitu- ones look forward to an excursion more than | 'tendants. Sut ripti 8 ould be add resend to, the Hen TC, 
tion disposed to cancer; and I believe the late Lord we grown-ups, and you would never forgive your- oni be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
‘ Tennyson, @ t lover of clay pipes of the self if anything happened to one of them, and | had on application. 
“churchwarden” variety, never a clay more were left with memory that yon 


than once. But nothing that can be said for or 
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